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FOREWORD. 


The  following  pages  contain  an  abbreviated  record  o£  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  organization.  All  of 
the  subjects  discussed  were  of  such  interest  to  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  a  general  desire  was  expressed  by  those  at- 
tending to  have  the  proceedings  printed  for  the  information  of 
the4 entire  membership,  including  those  not  present.  Whilst  any 
distinction  between  the  papers  presented  would  be  invidious, 
nevertheless  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
following : 

The  Industrial  Conditions  of  the  State,  by  His 
Excellency,  Governor  William  C.  Sproul. 

Good  Roads,  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Beidlcman. 

Agricultural  Interests  of  the  State,  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Rasmussen. 

The  Housing  Problem,  by  C.  L.  Wooldridge. 

Health  Insurance,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Crennan. 

Service  at  Cost  Plan  of  Operation  of  Street  R  al- 
ways, by  W.  C.  Culkins. 

Americanism,  by  Newton  W.  Gilbert,  Esq. 

The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  by  Commissioner  Connelley. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  worked  indefatigibly,  and  those 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  are  of  vital  import  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  state. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Housing,  of 
which  Mr.  F.  R.  Babcock  is  Chairman,  created  an  organization  to 
make  effective  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee,  by  ap- 
pointing Mr.  Ritchie  Lawrie,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Housing.  Mr.  Lawrie  will  take  up  his  work  immedi- 
ately. 

The  enthusiasm  and  success  which  attended  this  first  meeting. 
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and  the  satisfaction  indicated  by  those  who  participated  in  it, 
justify  the  belief  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hereafter  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  argicultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
our  state. 

Alba  B.  Johnson, 

President. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 


PENN  HARRIS  HOTEL.  HARRISBURG,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER 

29,  1919. 

Monday,  September  29,  1919. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  by  the 
President,  Alba  B.  Johnson. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Gentlemen:  I  have  great  pleasnre  in  calling  to 
order  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  We  might  infer  from  this  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  year  old.  It  has  a  greater 
maturity  than  that,  because  it  was  at  a  meeting  held  here  in  Har- 
risburg  two  years  ago  last  December  that  this  organization  was 
created.  The  first  year  was  one  of  trying  to  feel  out  just  what 
our  line  of  activity  should  be.  and  the  second  year  has,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  been  one  of  reorganization.  We  believe  now  that 
we  are  fully  established  in  personnel  and  in  resources  to  do  a 
most  effective  work  for  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  first  of  all 
affirms  its  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
its  opposition  to  every  tendency  to  suhvert  or  destroy  the  in- 
stitutions which  we  have  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
public. Whilst  the  purpose  of  the  State  Chamber  is  to  devote 
its  attention  principally  to  State  matters,  nevertheless  as  na- 
tional issues  have  an  overwhelming  influence  upon  the  interests 
of  our  State  and  State  issues  may  at  any  time  become  national, 
there  is  no  definite  line  of  demarcation.  The  State  Chamber 
so  far  as  possible  devotes  its  attention  to  State  matters  and  leaves 
national  issues  to  the  care  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  various  local  Chambers 
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of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  etc.,  directly  voicing  the  views 
of  their  members. 

Before  proceeding  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  vital  issues 
to  which  as  Pennsylvaniaris,  we  must  devote  our  attention,  let 
us  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  itself. 

The  work  of  the  Chamber  divides  itself  into  four  principal 
groups  of  activities.  The  various  local  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  State  are  coordinated  upon  national  issues 
through  the  National  Chamber  but  hitherto  have  been  unco- 
ordinated as  to  State  issues.  It  is  the  province  of  the  State 
Chamber  to  discern  the  vital  issues  affecting  the  State  and  to 
bring  them  before  the  attention  of  the  State  organizations  so  that 
they  may  receive  due  consideration  by  ail  at  the  same  time  and 
thus  obtain  the  advantages  of  cumulative  action.  The  business 
interests  of  many  communities  which  have  not  trade  organiza- 
tions can  be  promoted  and  advanced  by  the  formation  of  such 
organizations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Chamber 
to  give  assistance  to  the  business  men  of  the  various  communities 
m  creating  such  organizations.  It  is  fundamentally  the  business 
of  the  State  Chamber  to  give  such  assistance  as  the  local  Cham- 
bers may  need  in  their  work  of  conducting  campaigns,  in  helping 
them  to  find  speakers,  and  generally  of  encouraging  their  com- 
munity service.  These  activities  are  in  charge  of  the  General 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Field  Service. 

It  is  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
to  study  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  to  bring  the  agricultural 
interests  into  the  closest  harmony  with  the  business  interests  of 
the  State ;  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  and  largest  business  of  the 
country,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  business  men  should  support 
agriculture  and  agriculture  should  align  itself  with  business. 

The  Legislative  and  Research  Bureau  undertakes  to  investi- 
gate matters  which  must  come  before  the  legislature  for  its  con- 
sideration, to  ascertain  what  experience  other  states  and  other 
countries  have  had  with  measures  proposed,  to  provide  the  law- 
makers with  definite  facts  and  figures  for  their  guidance  rather 
than  to  leave  their  action  to  be  based  upon  mere  statements  and 
assumptions. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber,  therefore  acts  as  the  agent 
and  servant  of  agriculture,  manufacturers,  and  commerce,  keep- 
ing all  promptly  informed  of  matters  of  legislation  affecting  them 
and  helping  each  interest  to  give  effective  expression  to  its  views 
before  the  legislative  committees  and  other  agencies  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

As  I  have  stated,  agriculture  is  the  largest  business  interest  of 
the  country  and  yet  the  farmer  is  isolated,  he  is  individual- 
istic, he  is  suspicious  of  co-operation  and  of  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  industry.  Perhaps  there  is  no  class  more 
prone  than  the  farmer  to  acquire  untrue  and  distorted  views 
upon  social  and  business  questions.  I  believe  that  the  remedy 
for  such  erroneous  conception  lies  in  the  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween agriculture  and  business.  There  are  certain  measures 
which  I  believe  should  be  supported  by  our  State  Chamber.  The 
farmer  should  be  permitted  the  utmost  latitude  of  collective 
action  in  buying  and  selling.  He  should  have  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed right  by  both  State  and  Federal  laws  to  buy,  sell  and  bar- 
gain collectively,  concerning  his  own  products,  and  there  should 
be  such  clarification  of  existing  statutes  that  this  co-operation 
will  be  permitted  without  fear  of  prosecution. 

Furthermore  our  national  existence  depends  upon  surround- 
ing the  business  of  food  production  and  distribution  with  such 
conditions  that  capable  men  and  ample  capital  shall  be  attracted 
to  that  business  in  order  that  the  production  and  economic  distri- 
bution of  adequate  supplies  of  food  may  be  insured  for  all  time 
to  come.  Therefore  all  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  food  pro- 
duction should  be  based  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that  re- 
turns to  capital  invested  in  agriculture  should  lie  equal  to  the 
returns  of  capital  invested  in  other  industries  and  businesses. 
The  prices  of  farm  products  should  be  sufficient  to  assure  pro- 
duction and  to  pay  the  wages  essential  to  that  end. 

In  calling  the  Industrial  Conference  to  be  held  in  "Washing- 
ton on  October  5,  the  President  has  assigned  fifteen  representa- 
tives to  organized  labor,  fifteen  representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  himself  from  the  public  at  large,  five  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  U.  S.  A.,  five  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  two  by  the  investment  bankers,  and  three  to  represent 
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agriculture.  Fifteen  men  are  appointed  to  represent  from  two 
million  to  three  million  organized  laborer,  supplemented  by 
fifteen  representatives  of  the  general  public  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  three  are  assigned  to  represent  to  the  30  million 
who  gain  their  livelihood  from  agriculture.  Surely  agriculture 
should  be  allowed  a  more  generous  representation. 

There  is  no  subject  at  this  time  more  vitally  affecting  the  com- 
fort and  growth  of  the  communities  throughout  our  state  than 
the  question  of  adequate  housing.  This  subject  has  been  referred 
to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Babcock  is  chairman,  which  will 
make  its  report  to  this  meeting.  This  subject  reminds  us  that 
outside  of  the  cities,  the  state  laws  impose  no  restrictions  upon 
the  character  of  buildings  that  may  be  lawfully  erected.  Build- 
ings may  be  constructed  in  townships  and  boroughs  which  are 
unsanitary,  which  are  fire  traps,  which  are  a  menace  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  their  occupants.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  of 
supplementary  building  laws  should  receive  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  Chamber. 

Probably  nothing  within  the  last  50  years  has  had  a  more  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  business  of  the  nation  and  upon  the  cost 
of  living  than  the  taking  over  of  the  railways  by  the  National 
Government  for  operation  as  a  part  of  the  national  defence.  For- 
tunately the  question  of  the  continuance  of  government  opera- 
tion has  already  been  definitely  settled  by  public  opinion 
throughout  the  nation.  The  President  has  announced  that  the 
railways  are  to  be  returned  to  private  operation  by  the  end  of 
the  present  year.  A  momentous  responsibility  is  therefore  placed 
upon  Congress  to  provide  for  such  return  upon  a  basis  of  justice 
and  equity  and  under  conditions  which  will  insure  the  possibili- 
ties of  successful  administration  by  their  owners. 

Railroad  construction  in  the  United  States  has  been  practi- 
cally suspended  during  the  past  ten  years.  AVho  gave  the  order 
that  the  development  of  this  great  country 's  railroads  should  be 
suspended?  Who  ordered  that  no  lines  of  new  construction 
should  penetrate  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  other  states 
including  the  great  undeveloped  West?  What  would  have  been 
the  verdict  of  our  people  had  Congress  issued  an  edict  that  rail-. 
road  construction  and  development  should  cease?   And  yet  these 
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very  results  were  accomplished  by  legislation  which  was  restric- 
tive and  not  constructive  and  now  the  necessity  is  upon  us  of  en- 
acting- constructive  legislation  which  shall  insure  such  a  develop- 
ment of  our  transportation  system  as  shall  make  up  for  the  inac- 
tion of  ten  years,  that  shall  provide  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
building  of  tracks,  cars,  locomotives  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sary to  get  our  products  to  our  own  markets  and  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  To  this  end  I  believe  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  has  so  admirably  discharged  those  ju- 
dicial and  restrictive  functions  hitherto  confided  to  them  by  law 
should  by  law  hereafter  be  confined  solely  to  judicial  and  restric- 
tive duties  and  that  the  task  of  providing  the  revenues  adequate 
to  attract  the  capital  necessary  for  the  development  of  our  trans- 
portation system  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  separate  agency. 

As  Ave  sit  in  this  room  today,  our  own  State  and  other  states 
throughout  the  Union  are  convulsed  by  the  demands  of  labor, 
by  threats  of  violence,  by  refusal  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  to 
perform  the  work  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  families  and 
the  operation  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  It  seems 
appropriate,  therefore,  upon  this  occasion  to  define  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 
These  have  been  set  forth  by  Our  Country  First  conference  held 
in  Chicago  September  8th,  as  follows : 

"Adequate  and  efficient  production  is  the  basis  of  social  well- 
being  and  progress  for  the  individual  and  the  community.  It  is 
the  duty  of  wage  payer,  wage  earner  and  the  community  to  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  for  improving  and  increasing  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  production.  It  is  in  the  public  and  indi- 
vidual interest  to  secure  productive  efficiency  through  the  stimu- 
lus of  adequate  personal  reward.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
mental  effort  of  management,  as  well  as  physical  labor  must  be 
encouraged  and  properly  regarded  and  that  capital,  without 
which  industrial  enterprise  would  be  impossible,  is  equally  en- 
titled to  receive  its  adequate  compensation,  each  in  accord- 
ance with  its  contributory  value. 

"Both  employers  and  employes  must  be  free  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  associate  themselves,  separately  or  jointly,  in  a  lawful 
manner,  for  lawful  purposes.    Any  employer  or  employe  who 
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does  not  desire  so  to  associate  must  equally  be  protected  in  his 
fundamental  individual  right  to  enter  a  contractual  employment 
relation  mutually  acceptable  and  subject  to  restrictions  of  law. 

"No  voluntary  combination  of  employers,  employes,  or  both, 
organized  for  common  purposes  and  action  in  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment relation  should  in  the  public  interest  be  permitted 
unless  it  accepts  legal  responsibility  for  its  action  and  those  of 
its  officers  and  agents. 

' '  The  individual  worker  and  his  employer  should  each  be  free 
to  cease  the  individual  employment  relation,  provided  no  con- 
tractual obligation  is  thereby  violated.  Nevertheless  employe 
and  employer  in  government  and  Public  Utility  Service,  where 
the  public  interest  is  paramount,  should  be  restrained  by  law 
from  instituting  by  concerted  action  a  strike  or  lockout,  and 
instead  effective  machinery  should  be  established  in  such  service 
for  prompt  and  fair  hearing  of  any  requests,  differences  or  dis- 
putes touching  upon  the  employment  relation  and  for  adequate 
redress  of  any  grievances  proven  to  be  justified.  These  pro- 
visions should  be  made  a.  part  of  the  written  or  implied  employ- 
ment contract  in  such  service. 

"The  prevailing  high  cost  of  living  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  causes  as  lessened  production  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  decreased  productive  efficiency,  inflation  of  money, 
abnormally  high  wage  rates  and  unduly  high  prices,  continued 
exercise  of  war  powers  by  the  government  and  governmental 
wastefulness  of  expenditures.  Employers  and  employes  indi- 
vidually and  by  their  duly  instituted  organizations,  should 
pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  for  the  elim- 
ination of  disturbances  tending  to  interrupt  or  retard  production 
and  for  a  speedy  return  of  all  industry  to  a  normal  basis. ' ' 

Another  great  problem  which  should  occupy  our  minds  is 
that  of  the  social  unrest  which  has  attacked  all  classes  throughout 
the  late  war.  The  principles  upon  which  our  society  is  based, 
the  relations  between  different  classes  necessarily  existing  in  that 
society,  the  views  held  as  to  the  right  to  acquire,  own  and  be- 
queath property  all  have  been  attacked.  This  unrest  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  country  but  had  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  European 
socialists  and  in  the  seeds  of  their  doctrine  sown  in  the  fertile 
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soil  of  the  visionary  and  impractical  minds  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry, whence  it  has  spread  to  other  countries. 

The  achievements  of  our  country  in  developing  a  broad  system 
of  education  in  giving  opportunities  to  the  poorest  in  the  land 
to  acquire  the  highest  rewards  in  every  walk  of  life,  the  right  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  have  all  been  based 
upon  preserving  inviolate  the  principles  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers sought  the  bleak  shores  of  America,  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  the  principles  which  have  had  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  civilization  itself.  It  should  be  our  greatest  care  to 
safeguard  these  principles  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  fill 
the  minds  of  American  youth  with  a  realization  of  the  untold 
blessings  which  they  enjoy  under  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  impress  them  with  the  solemn  duty  which  rests 
upon  them  to  continue  this  system  for  their  children's  children 
(Applause.) 

The  President.  Before  proceeding  further  I  will  assume  that 
a  motion  has  been  made,  seconded  and  carried  authorizing  the 
Chair  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  if  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  assumption — and  I  hear  none — I  will  proceed 
to  appoint,  at  this  time,  F.  W.  Walker,  Beaver  Falls,  Chairman ; 
E.  J.  Poole,  Reading;  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Philadelphia;  Frank  J. 
Lanahan,  Pittsburgh;  D.  E.  Tracy,  Harrisburg;  B.  Dawson  Cole- 
man, Lebanon ;  J.  W.  Vandergrift,  Lancaster,  and  S.  T.  Heckert, 
Pittsburgh. 

The  first  paper  upon  our  program  this  afternoon  is  one  en- 
titled "International  Trade  Relations,''  by  Hon.  Vance  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  member  Supreme  Economics  and  Reparation  Council 
of  the  Peace  Council.  We  had  expected  until  late  last  night  that 
he  would  be  with  us  but  we  were  then  informed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  here  to-day.  We  are,  therefore,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  listening  to  him. 

The  second  paper  is  one  on  ''Pennsylvania  Agriculture,"  by 
Secretary  Fred  Rasmuspen,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURE. 

By  Fred  Rasmussen,  Secretary  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for 
me  to  listen  to  the  splendid  paper  read  by  your  President,  not 
only  for  the  high  ideals  presented,  but  also  for  the  very  splendid 
view  that  was  taken  of  agriculture  as  an  industry,  as  an  industry 
in  which  we  consider  the  right  and  privileges  of  the  farmer. 

It  is  doubtful  there  is  an  area  under  one  government  which 
can  boast  as  diversified  an  agriculture  as  can  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  geographical  location  of  the  State  is  such  that  in 
some  sections  are  found  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  great 
corn  belt  of  the  West  and  of  the  tobacco  areas  of  the  South, 
while  in  other  sections  conditions  are  more  suitable  for  grazing 
and  livestock  raising.  The  nearness  to  market  not  only  of  the 
nine  million  people  within  the  State  but  millions  in  such  cities 
as  New  York  and  Baltimore  are  in  close  proximity  to  fertile  areas 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  nearness  to  market  adds  to  their  oppor- 
tunities for  profitably  growing  the  great  varieties  of  products 
within  the  State.  Go  to  the  farther  corner  of  the  State,  to 
Greene  County,  and  you  will  find  beautiful  blue  grass  hills  cov- 
ered with  beef  cattle  and  sheep ;  in  Erie  County,  the  vineyards ; 
in  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  Counties,  dairy  cows  and 
more  dairy  cows;  in  Lehigh  County,  extensive  potato  fields; 
Franklin  and  Adams  Counties  are  made  beautiful  and  profitable 
by  splendid  peach  and  apple  orchards ;  Lancaster  County,  with 
its  tobacco,  corn  and  fat  steers ;  Chester  County,  besides  its 
splendid  farms  for  growing  corn  and  wheat,  boasts  of  its  great 
mushroom  and  flower  industry.  These  counties  typify  a  high 
development  of  particidar  types  of  agriculture.  In  the  vicinity 
of  cities  large  areas  are  devoted  to  truck  crops  and  small  fruits. 
The  fertile  valleys  of  the  State  abound  in  wheat,  corn  and  hogs. 

There  are  219,000  farms  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
value  of  all  farm  property,  including  land,  buildings,  implements 
and  machinery,  domestic  animals  and  poultry,  is  $1,629,000,000. 
Pennsylvania  in  1918  produced  crops  at  a  total  value  of  $648,- 
355,577  distributed  as  follows : 
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Wheat,    $56,202,706.58 

Corn,   103,496,892.83 

Rye   7,768,715.10 

Oats,   35,910,392.70 

Buckwheat,    10,249,104.53 

Barley   578,452.00 

Potatoes,    37,564,590.56 

Tobacco   14,501,850.00 

Hav   112,927,565.55 

Apples,    14.352,187.50 

Peaches   2,808,000.00 

Pears,    645,120.00 

Plums,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces  and  small 

fruits,    3,000,000.00 

Wool,   .'   2,850,000.00 

Eggs,    45,000,000.00 

Dairy  products   100,000,000.00 

Honey,    500,000.00 

Vegetables,    50,000,000.00 

Pasture   50,000,000.00 

Total,    $648,355,577.35 

The  labor  of  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  last  year  represented 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  of  which  approximately 
fifty  millions  was  hired  labor  and  two  hundred  millions  repre- 
sented the  work  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  and  most  extensive  single 
industry  of  the  State,  first,  because  more  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  than  in  any  other  business;  second,  because  more 
capital  is  invested  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  single  indus- 
try; third,  because  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture is  greater  than  the  total  value  of  products  of  any  other  in- 
dustry ;  and  fourth,  because  agricultural  products  enter  very 
largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  State. 

There  are  four  distinct  governmental  agencies  supported  by 
Federal  and  State  aid  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylva- 
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nia  State  College  and  Experiment  Station  with  its  Extension 
Service.  Vocational  Schools  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  any  one  of  these  agencies  to  work  out  their  own  pro- 
gram independent  of  and  without  regard  for  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  others  invariably  leads  to  misunderstanding,  jealousy 
and  often  to  open  warfare,  a  condition  which  exists  in  a  number 
of  states  to-day.  "Where  a  lack  of  harmony  exists  between  these 
agencies  important  fields  of  work  are  often  left  undone,  duplica- 
tion exists  in  other  fields  and  the  result  is  that  the  agricultural 
industry  and  the  public  are  not  receiving  the  benefit  which  the 
total  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  agricultural  work  would 
warrant.  In  Pennsylvania  the  agencies  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  have  agreed  to  eliminate  waste  and  duplication  and 
co-ordinate  the  agricultural  work  in  the  State.  All  will  meet  on 
a  common  platform  "to  serve  the  agricultural  industry  and  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  will  co-operate  wherever 
possible  with  the  U.  S.  Department.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
are  entitled  to  the  service  of  the  Federal  Department  offers  but 
will  never  receive  its  share  unless  definite  plans  and  policies  are 
worked  out  for  close  co-operation.  We  do  not  intend  to  have  the 
State's  plan  and  policies  dominated  by  the  Federal  Department 
but  we  desire  to  utilize  in  working  out  our  State  program  every 
available  agency  which  will  make  the  work  more  effective. 

Under  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  reorganizing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  following  six  Bureaus  were  es- 
tablished: The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Bureau  of  Markets,  Bureau  of  Foods,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry and  Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  organization  was  decided 
upon  in  order  to  define  the  work  of  the  Department  and  co-ordi- 
nate the  work  with  that  of  the  State  College  and  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  confining  its  efforts  to  the 
control  of  eradication  of  animal  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis 
and  abortion  in  cattle,  and  hog  cholera,  diseases  which  cause 
losses  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  people  of  the,  State. 
A  definite  plan  of  co-operation  has  been  established  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  Eight 
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veterinarians  in  the  employment  of  the  U.  S.  Department  with 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg  are  working  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  This  work  is  supplementing  the 
general  educational  livestock  improvement  plan  of  the  State  Col- 
lege. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  diseases  is  distributing  biological  products.  Last  year 
over  $35,000  worth  of  biological  products,  such  as  hog  cholera 
serum,  vaccines  for  the  prevention  of  anthrax  and  black  leg,  were 
distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  in  every  possible  way  to  study  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  Stallion  Registration  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Bureau.  At  the  present  time  there  are  registered  1,420  stallions 
in  this  State,  but  it  is  sad  to  relate  that  over  one-half  of  these 
stallions  are  graded. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  deals  principally  with  the 
control  of  plant  pests,  nursery  inspection  and  seed  inspection. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  art  of  agriculture  is 
so  fearfully  oppressed  by  destructive  pests  as  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  terrible  inroads  of 
pests  imported  from  foreign  countries;  in  fact,  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  of  our  major  insect  and  fungous  pests  are  of  foreign 
origin. 

The  constant  war  which  must  be  waged  against  pests,  which 
reduce  the  value  of  our  agricultural  output  by  at  least' two  bil- 
lions every  year,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  be  di- 
rected with  the  greatest  efficiency  possible.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  education  of  those  concerned,  and  the  widest  reasonable 
publicity  by  every  means. 

One  of  the  recent  pests  found  in  the  United  States  is  the  Po- 
tato Wart  disease.  This  disease  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It 
was  first  found  in  the  mining  sections  near  Pottsville  and  Hazle- 
ton,  and  later  in  Cambria  County,  and  also  recently  in  AVest 
Virginia,  The  disease  is  a  fungous  growth  and  infects  the  soil, 
making  it  almost  impossible  of  eradication.  It  is  a  disease  which 
makes  the  growing  of  potatoes  in  infected  areas  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Sanders,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has 
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just  returned  from  Europe  after  making-  a  stirdy  of  infected 
areas  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  appears  that  the 
European  method  of  coping  with  this  problem  is  to  try  to  find 
or  develop  varieties  of  potatoes  which  are  immune  to  disease. 
The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have,  in 
conjunction,  established  a  laboratory  in  the  infected  area,  and  by 
regulating  the  growing  and  shipping  of  potatoes  are  trying  to 
keep  the  disease  from  spreading,  at  the  same  time  making  many 
variety  tests  of  potatoes,  hoping  to  find  varieties  not  affected  by 
the  disease  The  Bureau  of  Foods  is  established  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  and  de- 
ception in  the  sale  of  products  for  human  consumption. 

When  the  first  food  laws  were  enacted,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
staple  groceries  were  adulterated  or  misbranded,  to-day  the  per- 
centage of  staple  groceries  which  are  unlawfully  sold  is  less  than 
.1  per  cent, ;  in  fact  there  is  very  little  difficulty  with  reference 
to  this  line  of  products.  The  food  supply  of  eight  million  people 
is  important  and  the  laws  enacted  have  accomplished  every  pur- 
pose intended  by  their  enactment.  The  Legislature  of  1919  has 
by  several  specific  acts  relative  to  the  sale  of  food  for  human  con- 
sumption, strengthened  the  food  laws  of  the  State  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Pennsylvania  to-day  has  the  best  food  laws  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  consists  of  the  registra- 
tion of  fertilizer,  lime  products,  and  feeding  stuffs  and  the  analy- 
sis of  samples  of  these  materials  so  as  to  regulate  the  sale  of  these 
products  according  to  the  general  laws  governing  their  sale,  Ap- 
proximately 3,500  samples  are  analyzed  during  each  year. 

The  sale  of  fertilizers  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  350,000  tons, 
valued  at  .+12,000,000. 

The  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  is  estimated  at  1.250,000  tons,  valued 
at  $62,500,000. 

The  sale  of  lime  is  estimated  at  301,000  tons  valued  at  $2,- 
400,000. 

Frequently  feeds  and  fertilizers  are  found  which  are  not  sold 
in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  which  fail  to  come 
up  to  the  guarantee. 
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The  economic  value  of  the  State  in  this  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated because  of  the  necessity  of  these  products  in  our  agri- 
cultural work  and  the  large  tonnage  sold  each  year  representing 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  regulatory  work  of  the  Department,  whether  it  relates  to 
human  foods  or  agricultural  products,  has  a  very  distinct  value 
not  only  in  protecting  the  public  against  fraud  and  deception 
but  in  protecting  the  honest  businessmen  and  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  work  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  State  we  have  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  business- 
men. 

Statistics  are  valuable  not  only  to  give  definite  information 
relative  to  present  conditions  but  they  are  also  of  extreme  value 
in  showing  agricultural  development  and  changes  in  different 
branches  of  agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  collects,  tab- 
ulates and  publishes  monthly  crop  and  livestock  reports,  The 
statistical  information  contained  in  these  reports  relate  not  only 
to  the  principal  field  crops  and  livestock  but  much  miscellaneous 
information  along  agricultural  lines  is  collected  and  given  to  the 
public. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  crop  reporting  work  the  bureau  has 
the  services  of  nearly  800  farmers  who  make  regular  reports. 
These  reports  are  carefully  selected  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
information  obtained  is  reliable. 

Crop  estimates  which  are  reliable  and  unbiased  are  important 
not  only  to  agriculture  but  also  to  all  those  industries  which  deal 
with  agricultural  products.  Public  appreciation  of  accurate  re- 
ports is  increasing  owing  largely  to  improved  methods  of  market- 
ing and  distribution  and  to  wider  public  interest  in  food  prod- 
ucts which  has  developed  since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  the  bureau  collects, 
compiles  and  publishes  annually  data  pertaining  to  the  sheep 
killed  and  injured  by  dogs,  the  amount  of  damages  paid  for  the 
same,  the  number  of  dogs  licensed  with  the  amount  of  dog  li- 
cense collected  and  so  on.  Also,  collects  annually  a  list  of  county 
and  local  agricultural  societies,  with  dates  of  fairs  or  exhibitions, 
as  well  as  data  pertaining  to  said  fairs  for  the  previous  year. 

In  collecting  and  disseminating  statistics  the  bureau  is  plan- 
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ning  extensive  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Commercial  Agencies  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture. 

For  a  number  of  years  various  commercial  agencies,  such  as 
railroads,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  added  Educational  Departments  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture. Many  of  these  agencies  have  done  splendid  work; 
others  have  accomplished  very  little. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  shown 
its  interest  in  the  agriculture  of  the  State  by  employing  a  man 
to  deal  with  agricultural  problems.  The  question  arises,  "How 
can  an  agricultural  agent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Chamber  and  to  agriculture?"  It  is  my  opinion 
that  he  can  render  a  great  service  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  bringing  information  about  agricul- 
ture to  the  businessmen  and  manufacturers,  and  by  bringing 
information  about  business  and  manufacture  to  the  farmers. 
There  is  great  ignorance  in  the  country  both  by  the  farmer  and 
businessmen  and  manufacturer  of  the  absolute  inter-dependence 
existing  between  these  industries.  It  is  true  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  such  inter-dependence  and  inter-relation  exists,  but 
it  is  too  hazy.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  part  of  our  thoughts  and 
and  actions  when  dealing  with  economic  problems  as  they  arise. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business  organizations  can  do 
very  little  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  when  working  alone. 
They  can,  however,  be  of  inestimable  help  when  working  with 
established  State  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  College  with  its  extension  Service  and  Farm 
Bureaus  as  many  of  the  local  Chambers  of  the  State  have  done. 
Constantly  problems  arise  in  the  working  out  of  which  the  agri- 
cultural agencies  of  the  State  need  the  support  of  the  business 
interests.  Agriculture  needs  the  support  of  businessmen  and 
manufacturers  for  the  enactment  of  laws  for  its  protection  and 
development.  Few  Laws  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  will 
be  placed  upon  the  statute  books  by  the  framers'  own  effort. 

To  illustrate :  The  Dog  Law  of  1917  was  passed  by  the  com- 
bined effort  of  the  sheep  raisers  and  wool  and  textile  manufac- 


turers  of  the  State.  It  provides  that  all  dogs  must  be  licensed 
and  kept  under  proper  restraint.  It  has  come  to  a  point  in  this 
State  whether  to  abandon  sheep  raising  or  regulate  the  keeping 
of  dogs.  It  is  an  economic  law  for  the  protection  of  property, 
game,  and  for  the  protection  of  human  life,  for  many  cases  are 
on  record  of  people  dying  from  rabies  from  being  bitten  by  stray 
dogs.  There  are  probably  as  many  dogs  as  sheep  in  the  State, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  more  dog  owners  than  sheep  owners. 
The  counties  of  the  State  last  year  paid  over  $84,000  damages 
for  sheep  and  poultry  killed  by  dogs  and  75,125  unlicensed  dogs 
were  killed  by  officers  enforcing  the  law.  It  is  a  law  which  is  of 
economic  value  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  enforced  or  kept  on  the  statute  books  unless  backed  by  public 
sentiment.  Appropriation  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
needs  the  support  of  the  commercial  world  not  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  farmers  as  for  their  own  sake  and  the  public  interest. 

Functions  of  Farmers'  Organizations. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  legal  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted against  several  different  farmers'  selling  organizations  in 
the  United  States  alleging  restraint  of  trade.  This  action  has 
great  significance  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  the  whole  public. 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  we  want  better  business 
methods  practiced  by  farmers  in  getting  their  products  upon 
the  markets  or  whether  we  prefer  them  to  continue  the  same  old 
haphazard  methods  that  are  freqently  wasteful,  costly  and  un- 
businesslike. 

Anyone,  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  temper  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  to-day,  knows  full  well  that  they  are  going  to 
organize  for  business  purposes.  Regarding  this  movement  there 
are  two  alternatives,  one  of  which  the  public  must  choose. 
Either  cuiicctiv.-  Unying  and  selling  by  farmers  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  proper  ana  le^i  method  of  business,  or  else  we  may 
expect  to  see  farmers'  unions  organized  simpw  -pov  t|10  puvpnse 
of  demanding  higher  prices  for  their  products  and  shorter 
working  days,  and  the  use  of  the  strike  as  a  method  of  obtaining 
these  desires.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  audience,  made  up  of  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
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methods  as  used  by  organized  labor,  the  unfortunate  results 
which  would  certainly  follow  this  method  practiced  by  farmers. 

There  is  evidently  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  real  purposes 
of  farmers'  organizations  as  they  exist  to-day.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  sole  purpose  is  to  increase  prices.  Farming  is  a  busi- 
ness of  small  units  which  fact  has  made  difficult  the  introduction 
of  good  business  methods  used  in  other  fields  where  large  scale 
business  could  be  more  readily  conducted.  The  only  way  that 
these  better  methods  can  be  introduced  into  agriculture  is 
through  organizations  of  many  farmers.  These  organizations 
have  for  their  purposes  the  collection  of  larger  quantities  of 
products ;  more  economical  assembling ;  better  grading,  packing, 
shipping,  warehousing;  more  and  better  credit  and  all  the  other 
things  which  enter  into  good  business  practice.  This  does  not 
mean  elimination  of  businessmen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
benefit  business,  because  whatever  benefits  agriculture  reacts 
favorably  upon  the  other  industries  allied  with  agriculture. 
Furthermore,  the  public  generally  must  benefit  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  methods,  since  that  will  result  in  better  products  at 
lower  selling  costs. 

Prices  of  Agricultural  Products. 

Parallel  with  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment of  this  country  is  a  period  of  harvesting  nature's  riches. 
Virgin  forests  were  cut,  crops  were  gathered  from  virgin  soils 
and  cattle  were  raised  by  the  millions  on  free  land.  The  open- 
ing up  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  its  great  area  of  fertile 
land,  easily  and  cheaply  put  under  cultivation,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate favorable  to  the  growing  of  desirable  crops  made  possible 
production  of  food  so  cheaply  and  in  such  quantities  that  it  be- 
came a  great  economic  factor  throughout  the  entire  world.  Not 
only  did  agriculture  become  unprofitable  in  East,  but  the 
influence  of  the  fertile  Missi--n^  valley  was  felt  throughout 
ti,„  ,w       unsned  agricultural  sections  in  Europe. 

The  early  settlers  lived  in  log  houses  and  on  land  worth  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  They  were  willing  to  suffer  priva- 
tions and  let  their  chilldren  go  without  an  education  for  the  sake 
of  ownership  of  land.    Their  wants  were  few.    Wheat,  meat, 
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milk,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  was 
a  wonderful  period  in  which  to  develop  our  manufacturing. 

Conditions  have  changed  and  to-day  we  are  living  in  a  period 
of  unprecedented  high  prices.  The  war  with  its  abnormal  de- 
mand for  production,  the  increase  in  currency  and  the  increase 
in  wages  have  contributed  greatly  to  this  higher  priced  level.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  even  before  the  war  the  up- 
ward trend  of  prices,  due  to  natural  economic  causes,  was  alarm- 
ing. Along  with  exhausting  the  available  land  came  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  population.  Land  values  in  the  Middle  West  increased 
from  five  and  ten  dollars  per  acre  to  four  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  Land  in  the  East  and  South,  formerly  unable  to- compete 
with  the  western  lands  had  to  be  brought  back  into  cultivation  at 
an  increased  expense,  all  of  which  is  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
food  to-day. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  cost  of  food  is  labor.  Hired 
labor  on  the  farm  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  labor  cost  of 
producing  food.  The  universal  increase  in  the  price  of  labor 
on  the  railroads,  in  the  coal  mines,  in  the  steel  mines,  in  the  oil 
fields  and  in  industry  and  commerce  is  reflected  in  the  price  of 
food  to-day.  It  is  well  to  remember  here  that  the  war  guages  in 
the  industries  were  established  before  the  recent  advance  in  the 
price  of  food.  The  farmer  not  only  has  to  compete  with  the 
increased  wages  of  workers  in  every  field  but  the  increased  wages 
in  the  industries  are  reflected  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessary 
things  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  such  as  machinery,  binder 
twine,  oil,  and  the  innumerable  articles  which  it  takes  to  equip 
a  farm.  Under  a  national  policy  establishing  a  minimum  wage, 
an  eight  hour  day  and  time-and-a-half  for  over  time,  food  prices 
must  advance. 

Manufacturers  desire  to  see  the  lowest  possible  prices 
of  raw  material  and  food.  Remember,  however,  the  low- 
est price  of  agricultural  products  which  any  one  can  af- 
ford to  see  is  the  price  which  will  maintain  production; 
or  in  other  words,  give  to  the  farmer  interest  on  his 
investment  and  a  living  wage. 

If  1he  agricultural  industry,  which  represents  approximately 
33  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  country,  becomes  unprofitable 
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every  industry  will  be  affected.  If  you  reduce  very  materially 
the  purchasing-  power  of  the  farmer,  he  hires  little  or  no  labor, 
he  makes  no  improvements  on  his  farms  and  buildings  he  uses 
his  old  machinery,  he  does  not  buy  automobiles,  pianos  or  car- 
pets, he  buys  less  shoes  and  clothing  for  his  family,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, other  industries  arc  curtailed  and  there  will  be  a  great  many 
idle  people,  a:id  the  idle  people  will  not  be  able  to  buy  the  food 
which  has  been  produced  at  a  loss. 

Ths  more  highly  specialized  agriculture  and  manufacture 
become,  the  more  interdependent  they  become.  From  all 
indications  this  country  is  facing  a  most  serious  period. 
The  victory  just  won  with  arms  may  be  turned  into  an 
economic  defeat  unless  adjustments  are  made  along  sound 
economic  lines.  Unforunately  there  is  in  this  country  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  of  economic  principles  and 
the  complex  inter-relation  between  capital,  labor  and  the 
soil.  If  serious  economic  disturbances  are  to  be  avoided 
labor  must  realize  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  meas- 
ured not  by  the  wages  paid  but  by  the  work  accomplished, 
and  that  higher  wages  for  limited  amount  of  work  will 
inevitably  give  those  same  higher  wages  relatively  less 
purchasing  power.  Manufacturers  have  long  recognized 
wages  as  the  big  labor  problem.  Within  a  few  years  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  interest  themselves  in  housing 
conditions  as  a  part  of  the  labor  problem.  Only  recently 
have  some  manufacturers  come  to  realize  that  food  is 
fundamental  to  that  same  labor  problem. 

Agriculture  must  no  longer  be  considered  as  of  interest  oidy 
to  the  farmer.  Agriculture  is  of  interest  to  all  the  people  and 
it  is  important  therefore  that  manufacturers,  businessmen  and 
consumers  understand  and  appreciate  that  the  development  and 
success  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  inseparable  from 
their  own  success,  welfare  and  prosperity. 

The  W orld  Agriculture. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when  the  prosperity  of  the 
businessmen  in  the  towns  and  cities  primarily  depended  upon 
the  prosperity  and  development  of  agriculture  in  their  immedi- 
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ate  vicinity.  As  transportation  facilities  were  developed  cities 
became  independent  of  the  surrounding  country  for  their  food 
supplies.  With,  railroad  and  steamship  lines  reaching  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth  there  are  no  more  isolated  places  in 
the  world.  Knowledge  of  the  market  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  tendency 
will  be  for  prices  of  agricultural  products  throughout  the  world 
to  equalize  except  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  or 
the  difference  created  if  artificial  barriers  aie  established.  The 
prices  of  staple  agricultural  products  will  be  a  world  price.  In 
1918  the  United  States  exported  approximately  two  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  agricultural  products.  The  high  prices  stimulated 
an  increased  production  in  the  United  States  in  spite  of  a  labor 
shortage. 

There  is  no  danger  in  this  country  of  an  under-production  of 
agricultural  products  unless  the  price  to  the  farmer  falls  below 
a  point  where  he  receives  less  than  a  fair  living  wage.  The  profit 
of  the  American  farmer  will  largely  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  world's  market.  The  difficulty  in 
cost  of  labor  throughout  the  world  will  not  be  as  great  as  before 
the  war. 

The  American  farmer  has  an  advantage  in  the  greater  pro- 
duction per  man,  which  in  many  instances  more  than  offsets  the" 
greater  production  per  acre  in  older  agricultural  countries.  The 
American  farmer  has  a  disadvantage  in  being  unorganized  and 
having  on  the  average  less  efficient  livestock.  A  rapid  improve- 
ment in  livestock  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition.   This  applies  especially  to  Pennsylvania. 

Denmark,  a  country  one-third  the  size  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  a  leading  place  in  the  world's  market  for  agricul- 
tural products  because  of  its  system  of  argicultural  co-operation, 
its  highly  developed  livestock  industries,  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  Danish  government.  That  small  country  at  the  present 
time  has  agricultural  experts  attached  to  the  foreign  office  in 
England.  Germany  and  Russia.  A  month  ago  an  attache  in  agri- 
culture was  permanently  attached  to  the  Danish  Legation  in 
"Washington.  If  the  American  farmer  is  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  world's  market,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  United 


States  government  studies  agricultural  conditions  throughout 
the  world  for  new  ideas  and  new  markets.  An  old  Chinese  phil- 
osopher once  stated,  ' '  The  success  of  the  well-being  of  the  people 
is  like  a  tree.  Agriculture  is  its  roots,  manufacture  its  branches 
and  life.  If  the  root  is  injured  the  leaves  fall,  the  branches  break 
and  the  tree  dies." 

Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  which  was  recently  reorganized  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  work  with  the  farmers,  distributors,  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  movement  of  food  products  in  the 
markets  in  such  a  manner  as  to  systematize  and  economize  in 
distribution.  The  Bureau  will  assist  in  the  formation  of  farm- 
ers" business  organizations  whenever  they  can  be  of  benefit.  It 
will  aim  to  secure  more  general  standardization  of  farm  prod- 
ucts than  is  now  practiced.  The  standardization  cf  containers 
in  which  these  products  are  sold  is  also  an  urgent  need.  The 
Bureau  has  the  authority  to  establish  such  standard  containers 
and  in  doing  so  will  consult  dealers  and  growers  of  produce. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  misunderstanding  abroad 
among  our  consuming  public  as  to  the  methods  and  costs  of  dis- 
tributing food  products.  Much  unfair  criticism  has  been  levied 
against  both  growers  and  distributors.  The  Bureau  of  Markets 
has  begun  a  survey  of  the  distribution  of  food  products  in  the 
city  of  Harrisburg  which  it  expects  to  extend  to  a  number  of 
other  Pennsylvania  cities.  The  purpose  of  these  surveys  is  to 
suming  public  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  more  accurate  under- 
suming  public  in  order  that  it  ma  have  a  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  these  matters. 

It  will  assist  in  more  general  distribution  among  farmers  of 
market  reports  including  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  various 
markets.  It  will  endeavor  to  secure  on  the  part  of  farmers  fair 
and  honest  practices. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  functions  of  this  new  Bureau  which  has 
a  large  field  for  usefulness  in  this  State. 

What  a  wonderful  statement  to  show  the  interdependence  and 
interrelation  that  exists  between  agriculure,  business  and  manu- 
facture. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  appreciated, 
this  opportunity  of  coming  here  to  meet  with  you  and  your  mem- 
bers, to  hear  your  views  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing mine ;  and  I  hope  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  con- 
tinue to  take  an  active  interest  in  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  do  everything  possible  to  help  you  in  that  work,  and  to  help 
get  more  clearly  before  the  people  of  this  State  the  wonderful 
agriculture  of  the  State,  and  the  relation  that  that  agriculture 
has  to  the  industry  and  to  the  life  of  the  people." 

The  President.  I  think  we  all  recognize  the  vital  importance 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we 
are  certain  that  Pennsylvania  does  more  work  by  its  agricidture 
department  than  many  other  States  in  the  Union. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  made  an  invidious  remark  about  college 
professors.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  qualify  and  take 
back  some  of  it.  Some  college  professors  are  different.  Particu- 
larly I  did  not  mean  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Researcch 
Bureau  of  this  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
is  a  college  professor.  I  do  not  know  any  college  professor  whose 
work  has  impressed  me  as  being  so  sane  or  as  being  so  business- 
like as  that  of  Dr.  Crennan,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  publications 
put  out  by  his  department  are  excellent. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  C.  H.  Crennan,  who 
will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "What  Compulsory  Health  In- 
surance Would  Mean  for  Pennsylvania  Employers." 

r>i  C.  H.  Crennan.  Gentlemen,  I  am  more  fussed  in  replying 
to  Mr.  Johnson's  introduction  than  you  would  have  been  had  you 
been  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment  of  being  a  college 
professor.  I  am  a  college  professor,  and  I  sometimes  find  myself 
in  entire  accord  with  the  opinion  Mr.  Johnson  has  expressed.  I 
trust  after  the  reading  of  this  paper  Mr.  Johnson  will  not  find 
occasion  to  review  his  decision. 
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WHAT  COMPULSORY  HEALTH  INSURANCE  WOULD 
MEAN  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  EMPLOYERS. 

We  often  need  the  abnormal  and  spectacular  to  drive  home  the 
usual  and  commonplace.  So  it  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  with 
the  economic  problems  attaching  to  sickness.  We  were  aroused 
to  losses  caused  by  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  even 
though  no  appalling  statistical  survey  was  published.  We  began 
to  realize  more  fully  that  losses  in  productive  output,  in  wages 
through  bills  for  extensive  medical  service,  nursing  and  kindred 
items  are  an  important  everyday  occurrence. 

The  following  figures  indicate  something  of  the  time  lost  from 
work  by  employes  during  the  "flu"  because  of  sickness, — and 
sickness  absenteeism  is  of  course  only  one  part  of  the  sickness 
problem.  During  the  eight  weeks  from  October  6  to  November 
30,  1918,  some  65,000  male  employes  in  Pennsylvania,  whose 
time  sheets  were  reported  to  the  Research  Bureau  by  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  absent 
from  work  because  of  sickness  an  average  of  2.3  days  each.  Some 
7,000  female  employes,  whose  time  sheets  were  reported,  lost  an 
average  of  3.7  days  each.  If  this  sickness  absenteeism  rate  were 
to  be  used  to  ascertain  a  yearly  rate,  we  should  derive  the  fol- 
lowing figures :  Male  employes  throughout  the  State  would  lose, 
on  the  basis  of  a  50-week  work  year,  an  average  of  14.35  days 
and  female  employes  an  average  of  23.1  days  each.  This  rate, 
based  on  a  period  when  we  had  an  unprecedented  epidemic,  is 
clearly  out  of  line  with  the  normal  sickness  absenteeism  rate 
which  will  shortly  be  noted.  Such  an  exaggerated  sickness  ab- 
senteeism rate,  however,  especially  when  combined  with  data  as 
to  the  total  number  of  man  and  woman  hours  of  labor  lost  by  the 
employes  studied,  drives  home  the  seriousness  of  sickness  from 
one  economic  standpoint  and  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  taking 
all  possible  measures  to  avoid  another  such  sickness  peak. 

The  average  standard  work  day,  according  to  the  data  sub- 
mitted to  the  Research  Bureau  by  members  of  the  State  Cham- 
ber, was  for  men  9.27  hours,  and  for  women  8.94  hours.  The 
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65,426  male  employes  covered  by  the  Research  Bureau's  sickness 
absenteeism  study  (soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Committee  of  the  State  Chamber)  lost  during  the  eight- 
week  period  mentioned  a  total  of  151,120  workdays.  This  num- 
ber multiplied  by  9.27  gives  a  total  of  1,400,882  work  hours  actu- 
ally lost  because  of  sickness.  The  7,194  women  employes  re- 
ported were  absent  from  work  because  of  sickness  a  total  of  26,- 
644  days,  or  a  total  of  238,197  work  hours. 

The  striking  fact  shown  by  further  analysis  of  the  data  sub- 
mitted for  this  influenza  period  is  that  64.5%  of  the  cases  of 
sickness  absenteeism  of  the  male  employes  and  68.8%  of  the  eases 
of  sickness  absenteeism  of  the  female  employes  could  scarcely 
be  rated  as  abnormal.  Medical  men  testify  that  disability  be- 
cause of  Spanish  Influenza  lasted  at  least  a  week  or  longer.  In 
64.5%  of  the  cases  of  sickness  absenteeism  of  male  employes  and 
68.8%  of  the  cases  of  sickness  absenteeism  of  female  employes, 
that  absenteeism  lasted  less  than  a  week  and  must  therefore  be 
attributed  to  causes  other  than  Spanish  influenza.  In  short 
these  percentages  indicate  that  while  the  average  sickness  ab- 
senteeism rate  was  abnormally  high  because  of  the  long  duration 
of  certain  eases,  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  sickness  ab- 
senteeism were  the  result  of  individual  indulgence  and  other 
usual  causes  of  short-period  disability  rather  than  the  effect  of 
a  spectacular  world-wide  sweep  of  a  unique  germ  disease. 

After  two  or  three  minutes,  statistics  became  meaningless  and 
tiresome,  but  the  normal  rate  of  sickness  absenteeism  should  be 
a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  Pennsylvania  employers  to 
justify  one  more  set  of  figures.  AVage-earners  lost  on  the  aver- 
age between  6  and  9  work-days  each  year  because  of  sickness,  if 
the  best  available  statistical  surveys  are  to  be  accepted  as  reason- 
ably accurate.  The  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission, 
in  its  report  to  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  put  the 
normal  average  rate  of  sickness  absenteeism  in  Pennsylvania  at 
6  days.  Taking  9  hours  as  the  average  standard  work-day  for 
men  and  women  employed  in  Pennsylvania,  we  can  estimate  con- 
servatively that  54  work-hours  are  lost  by  each  wage-worker  in 
the  State  each  year  because  of  sickness.    This  figure  becomes 
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really  .significant  if,  for  example,  we  find  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  State  and  multiply 
that  number  by  54.  Thus,  according  to  the  1910  Census  Supple- 
ment for  Pennsylvania,  there  were  877,543  such  wage-earners  in 
1909,  and  figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  Health  Insurance  Com- 
mission 's  sickness  absenteeism  rate,  these  employes  must  have 
lost  in  that  year  at  least  47,387,000  work-hours  because  of  sick- 
ness. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  be  shocked  into  a  recognition  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  economic  problems  involved  in  sickness, — prob- 
lems not.  alone  affecting  employes,  but  employers  and  the  com- 
munity. However,  persistent  publication  of  statistics  regarding 
the  normal  amount  of  sickness  in  our  American  Commonwealths 
is  cai-rying  with  it  wide-spread  recognition  that  sickness  is  one 
of  our  outstanding  economic  problems. 

A  European  method  of  meeting  the  sickness  problem  that  is 
being  widely  discussed  as  applicable  in  the  United  States  is  com- 
pulsory health  insurance.  The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  for  several  years  has  been  particularly  active  in  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  part  of  a  social  insurance  program. 
Official  Commissions  have  been  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of 
eight  States,  mainly,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  to  inquire 
into  the  advisability  of  adapting  and  adopting  a  compulsory 
health  insurance  program. 

The  Pennsylvania  Health  Insurance  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1917  by  ex-Governor  Brumbaugh,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  Three  of 
the  following  list  of  members  were  State  Senators,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  three  were  "other  persons"  selected  by 
the  Governor: 

Edward  E.  Beidleman,  Harrisburg 
Isadore  Stern,  Philadelphia 
James  B.  Weaver,  Latrobe 
Charles  W.  Sones,  Williamsport  . 
William  T.  Ramsey,  Chester' 


John  M.  Flynn,  Ridgway 
John  B.  McAlister,  Harrisburg 
Wm.  Draper  Lewis,  Germantown 
William  Flinn,  Pittsburgh 

Governor  Sproul  in  his  inaugural  address  commented  on  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  as  follows:  "The  important  subjects  of 
old  age  pensions  and  insurance  against  sickness  will  come  before 
the  Legislature  in  the  shape  of  reports  from  the  commissions  ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  to  investigate  these  new  lines  of  humane 
provisions  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  work  of 
these  Commissions  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  them  to 
make  definite  the  recommendations.  These  matters  will  have  to 
be  given  close  attention  and  possibly  should  be  referred  together 
to  a  joint  commission  which  could  devise  plans  for  welding 
them  into  a  tangible  relation  with  one  another  and  then  bring  the 
whole  subject  up  for  inclusion  in  the  State's  social  program." 
Later  the  Governor  approved  House  bill  No.  260,  authorizing  the 
Commission  to  continue  its  work  with  an  increased  appropria- 
tion. The  Commission  made  a  report  to  the  1919  General  As- 
sembly but  printed  copies  of  the  publication  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. The  Commission  is  now  required  to  submit  to  the  1921 
General  Assembly  "a  full  final  report  including  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  by  bill  or  otherwise  as  in  its  judgment 
may  seem  proper."  This  phraseology  is  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  1917. 

Workmen's  compensation  acts,  which  are  one  form  of  social 
insurance,  went  through  the  stages  of  agitation,  legislative  in 
vestigation  and  general  adoption  in  roughly  the  last  decade  of 
American  history.  Compulsory  health  insurance  is  another  part 
of  the  social  insurance  movement  which  its  advocates  say  will 
have  a  similar  history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  agitation  for 
compulsory  health  insurance  has  become  so  effective  that  the 
proposal  to  establish  such  a  system  has  already  reached  the  legis- 
lative investigation  stage.  However,  the  findings  of  State  com- 
missions have  not  been  uniformly  favorable  to  the  enactment  of 
health  insurance  laws.    The  majority  reports  of  the  1917  and 
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1919  California  Commissions  recommended  compulsory  health 
insurance,  as  did  those  of  the  1917  Massachusetts,  the  1917  New 
Jersey  and  the  Ohio  Commissions.  However,  four  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  and  three  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Ohio  Commision  dissented  from  the  majority 
report.  The  Commissions  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Massa- 
chusetts (1919)  filed  majority  reports  rejecting  compulsory 
health  insurance.  Two  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  and  two  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Illinois 
Commission  registered  dissenting  views  favorable  to  the  adop- 
tion of  compulsory  health  insurance.  It  seems  safe,  after  a  sur- 
vey of  this  and  other  evidence,  to  make  the  generalization  that 
caution,  if  not  conservatism,  is  actually  marking  an  approach  to 
a  compulsory  health  insurance  program  in  most  of  those  states 
which  are  giving  the  subject  serious  consideration. 

Compulsory  health  insurance  is  a  reform  proposed  in  the  inter- 
est of  employe.  The  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  this 
form  of  social  insurance  are  in  point. 

(1)  Sickness  is  a  serious  problem. 

(2)  It  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  poverty. 

(3)  Responsibility  for  sickness  rests  with  the  community  and 
with  industry  as  well  as  with  the  individual,  but  heretofore 
the  burden  of  sickness  has  lain  where  it  has  first  fallen — 
upon  the  individual. 

(4)  A  large  percentage  of  those  who  are  sick  cannot  afford  to 
have  adequate  medical  attention. 

(5)  Sickness  is  an  insurable  risk. 

(6)  The  great  majority  of  wage-earners  have  no  health  insur- 
ance ;  what  is  carried  is  often  excessively  costly  and  does  not 
include  provision  for  medical  service. 

(7)  Compulsory  health  insurance  would  distribute  the  insur- 
ance burden  equitably  among  all  three  factors  responsible 
for  sickness  and  would  reduce  the  cost  of  such  insurance. 

(8)  Compulsory  health  insurance  would  have  a  preventive 
effect  because  the  employer  and  the  employe  will  see  that 
it  pays  to  take  precautions  against  sickness. 


(9)  Health  insurance  to  be  effective  must  cover  all  wage-earners 
and  therefore  be  compulsory. 

That  compulsory  health  insurance  is  a  reform  proposed  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  employes  is  further  shown  by  the  essential 
features  of  such  a  system.  The  following  statement  from  the 
Ohio  Health  and  Old  Age  Insurance  Commission's  Report  (p. 
18)  is  suggestive : 

"The  benefits  to  workers  under  health  insurance  should 
consist  of:  (a)  cash  payment  of  a  part  of  the  wages  of  work- 
ers disabled  by  sickness;  (b)  complete  medical  care  for  the 
worker  including  hospital  and  home  care  and  all  surgical 
attendance  and  the  cost  of  all  medicines  and  appliances  £ 
(c)  adequate  provision  for  rehabilitation  both  physical  and: 
vocational  in  co-operation  with  existing  public  departments., 
and  institutions;  (d)  dental  care;  (e)  medical  care  for  the 
wives  and  dependents  of  the  workers  if  the  same  can  be_« 
done  constitutionally  and  a  burial  benefit  for  the  worker,"' 

The  tendency  to  approach  compulsory  health  insurance  from 
the  employes'  standpoint  has  been  noticeable,  but  the  measure  is 
one  which  should  none  the  less  be  scrutinized  from  the  em- 
ployer's standpoint.  Compulsory  health  insurance  raises  for 
employers  at  once  questions  of  cost  and  the  distribution  of  such 
cost.  The  agitation  for  compulsory  health  insurance,  moreover, 
requires  that  employers  should  not,  through  inertia  or  ignor- 
ance or  other  cause,  assume  either  the  desirability  or  inevitability 
of  such  a  system.  They  should  think  their  way  through  the  ques- 
tion of  the  most  effective  and  economical  way  of  meeting  an  ad- 
mittedly serious  sickness  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  compulsory  health  insurance  law  doubtless  realize 
that  such  a  measure  would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  passage 
and  successful  operation  if  employers  were  to  conclude  that  it 
offers  the  sanest  way  of  meeting  the  sickness  problem. 

One  of  the  first  points  for  employers  to  mull  over  is  the  alloca- 
tion of  responsibility  for  sickness.    The  community  is  held  pri- 
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marily  responsible  in  several  of  the  State  reports  for  sickness  due 
to:  (1)  contagious  diseases;  (2)  filth  disease;  (3)  tuberculosis; 
(4)  child  care;  (5)  health  education;  (6)  housing.  Community 
responsibility  is  sometime  rated  at  1-5  of  the  total  rcsponsibility 
for  sickness.  The  individual  is  charged  by  the  Ohio  Health  and 
Old  Age  Insurance  Commission  (p.  106-190)  with  such  responsi- 
bility for  illness  as  is  included  in  the  following  items:  (1)  care- 
lessness and  recklessness ;  (2)  food  selection ;  (3)  alcohol;  (4)  to- 
bacco and  narcotics;  (5)  drugs;  (6)  vice.  Often  individual  re- 
sponsbility  is  rated  2-5  of  the  total  responsibility.  It  may  be 
noted,  in  passing,  that  the  forthcoming  report  by  the  Research 
Bureau  on  Sickness  Absenteeism  should  be  particularly  inter- 
esting on  this  point  of  individual  responsibility.  Industry  is 
frequently  held  responsible  for:  (1)  dust  and  all  particulate 
matter;  (2)  dirt  and  disordered  and  depressing  surroundings; 
(3)  dampness  and  dryness  (humidity  conditions)  ;  (4)  darkness 
( illumination  conditions)  ;  (5)  devitalizing  air  (ventilation  con- 
ditions) ;  (6)  'temperature  extremes;  (7)  fatigue;  (8)  inac- 
tivity; (9)  infections  and  (10)  poisons.*  Health  insurance  ad- 
vocates often  put  industrial  responsibility  as  2/5  of  the  total 
responsibility  for  sickness. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  all  three  of  these  factors,  the  com- 
munity, the  individual  and  industry,  are  so  often  jointly  re- 
sponsible that  the  responsibility  cannot  be  allocated  with  any 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  But  the  point  of  significance  to  em- 
ployers is  that  industry  is  held  partly  responsible  for  sickness 
and  most  European  systems  charge  employers  with  contributions 
ranging  from  1-3  to  1-2  of  the  cost  of  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. American  proposals  have  contained  substantially  the 
same  charges  for  employers. 

Just  what  compulsory  health  insurance  would  cost,  if  estab- 
lished in  Pennsylvania,  cannot  now  be  definitely  stated.  That  the 
cost  would  be  an  appreciable  figure  may,  however,  be  inferred 
from  such  findings  or  estimates  as  have  been  made  by  agencies 
other  than  our  State  Health  Insurance  Commission.  The  Illinois 

*Ohio  report,  pp.  97-98. 
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Commission  states  (p.  165  of  its  Report)  that  "the  cost  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  in  Illinois  would  be  between  $50,000,- 
000  and  $60,000,000  annually,  conservatively  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  investigation  of  sickness  among  wage-earners  and 
the  attendant  costs."  The  Ohio  Commission  estimates  the  an- 
nual cash  benefit  cost  at  $12,600,000  for  1,000,000  workmen,  the 
annual  cost  for  medical  care  $12,600,000  for  1,000,000  workmen 
and  their  dependents,  the  annual  death  benefit  cost  $1,000,000 
per  year  and  $500,000  as  the  annual  cost  of  administration.* 
Often  estimates  are  given  as  a  percentagge  of  the  payroll, — 
usually  4%  is  the  figure  used.  For  Pennsylvania  employers  this 
figure  is  probably  the  significant  one  to  remember. 

The  American  Labor  Legislation  Review  for  December,  1917, 
states  that  ' '  the  cost  of  health  insurance  is  no  new  burden  levied 
upon  workmen,  employers  and  the  state.  It  merely  presents  in 
one  total  many  scattered  burdens  already  carried  by  them." 
Whether  this  statement  is  entirely  accurate  may  perhaps  be 
questioned.  Certainly,  however,  the  incidence  of  the  burden 
would  be  different  under  compulsory  health  insurance  from 
what  it  is  now.  The  premium  payments  by  employers  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  by  them  a  new  cost  of  production,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  for  society  as  a  whole  the  outlay  for  insurance 
might  possibly  be  no  greater  than  the  present  social  burden 
traceable  to  sickness.  It  is  further  alleged  by  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  that  the  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem would  "make  it  pay"  for  employers  to  reduce  industrial 
causes  of  sickness,  and  thus  the  new  system  would  cut  down 
sickness  absenteeism  with  its  attendant  losses  to  employers 
through  curtailed  output  or  increased  labor  costs.  The  new  cost 
of  the  insurance  it  is  claimed  would  thereby  be  offset  in  part. 
It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  sickness  traceable  especially 
to  the  individual  and  the  community  would  probably  not  be 
greatly  reduced  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  an  immediate  increase 
in  outlay  by  employers  which  would  have  to  appear  on  their 
books  as  a  new  cost  of  production. 
*Pp.  11-12,  Ohio  Report. 
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The  State's  share  of  the  insurance  cost  would  be  met  by  taxa- 
tion, which  of  course  would  probably  be  carried  in  part  by  em- 
ployers. But  the  immediately  important  questions  of  cost  to  be 
urged  by  employers  are :  What  will  the  gross  cost  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  amount  to  in  Pennsylvania?  and,  what  is  a 
scientific  basis  for  imposing  a  given  percentage  of  this  cost  on 
employers  as  over  against  the  percentage  to  be  borne  by  em- 
ployes? To  both  of  these  questions  the  Health  Insurance  Com- 
mission of  the  State  can  be  expected  to  give  official  answer. 

In  emphasizing  the  cost  aspect  of  a  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance system,  the  incidence  of  such  cost  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  comment.  In  this  connection,  however,  a  certain 
amount  of  tortuous  economic  theorizing  is  inevitable. 

The  owners  of  monopolistic  enterprises  probably  could  not 
shift  their  share  of  the  insurance  cost  to  consumers.  If  they  are 
charging  "what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  they  must  expect  slightly 
reduced  monopoly  profits  because  of  the  insurance  charge,  un- 
less other  costs  of  production  are  reduced  proportionately.  In 
other  words,  this  new  insui'ance  cost  in  the  case  of  monopolistic 
enterprises  is  likely  to  stay  where  it  first  hits. 

Those  businesses  which  are  competitive  would  face  these  al- 
ternatives (1)  of  shifting  the  increased  cost  of  reduction  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  or  (2)  enjoying  a  reduc- 
tion of  other  costs,  or  (3)  "standing  the  gaff."  Let  us  assume 
first  that  the  new  health  insurance  cost  could  not  be  shifted  to 
consumers  and  see  what  results  would  be  probable.  Competitive 
price  is,  in  general,  fixed  at  a  level  which  covers  the  costs  of 
marginal  firms, — that  is,  those  firms  whose  product  is  required 
by  the  market  demand,  but  whose  costs  are  so  high  that  they 
just  keep  their  heads  above  water.  Other  firms  make  a  profit 
because  they  keep  their  costs  lower  than  the  costs  of  marginal 
firms,  and  enjoy  a  surplus  under  the  given  competitive  price 
level  for  the  commodity  or  service.  Marginal  firms  woidd  face 
the  necessity,  after  the  imposition  of  the  new  insurance  charge, 
of  having  other  costs  somehow  reduced  proportionately,  or  a 
receivership  would  be  a  more  immediate  possibility.  The  differ- 
ential concerns,  or  those  now  making  a  profit,  would  face  the 
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necessity  of  having  a  proportionate  cost  reduction  somewhere 
along  the  line,  or  they  would  suffer  a  reduction  of  profits.  If 
any  marginal  firms  could  not  reduce  other  costs  and  become 
bankrupt,  their  product  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
The  price  of  the  product  would  thus  probably  be  temporarily 
increased  somewhat  because  of  the  slightly  curtailed  supply  and 
firms  already  making  a  profit  would  have  an  offset  to  the  insur- 
ance charge  through  the  increased  price  of  their  product.  But 
the  increase  in  price  might  stimulate  an  increase  in  their  pro- 
duction thus  causing  a  reduction  in  price  and  a  reduction  in 
profits.  And,  as  a  long  run  proposition  certainly  any  increase 
in  price,  in  all  cases  where  the  demand  for  the  product  is  elas- 
tic, would  probably  curtail  consumption  in  some  measure,  and 
any  decrease  in  supply  due  to  the  dropping  out  of  any  marginal 
firm  would  therefore  be  met  by  a  decreased  demand,  with  the 
result  that  the  price  level  would  tend  to  adjust  itself  downward 
to  the  former  price  level,  and  a  reduction  in  profits  would  follow. 

Turning  now  to  the  possibility  of  shifting  the  employer's  part 
of  the  cost  of  compulsory  health  insurance  to  the  consumer,  we 
may  say  with  something  of  accuracy  that  only  in  the  cases  of 
business  for  whose  product  the  demand  is  ffairly  constant,  almost 
regardless  of  price,— in  short,  only  in  the  case  of  businesses  with 
an  inelastic  demand  could  the  new  cost  be  shifted  through  price 
increase.  Rather  than  forego  consumption,  buyers  would  pay 
a  higher  price  and  thus  assume  the  new  insurance  costs.  If  the 
demand  were  elastic,  however,  it  would  decrease  with  price  in- 
crease, and  producers  would  find  that  they  could  not  shift  the  in- 
surance charge. 

It  does  not  seem  very  far  from  the  mark,  therefore,  to  predict 
that  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  health  insurance  system, 
for  a  time  at  least,  would  mean  increased  costs  which  the  owners 
of  monopolistic  enterprises  and  a  large  number  of  competitive 
businesses  would  have  to  bear,  thus  possibly  suffering  something 
of  a  reduction  of  profits.  Their  chief  offset  to  reduced  profits 
would  be  that  of  reducing  costs  other  than  the  insurance  charge 
through  greater  efficiency  of  production. 

As  a  last  word  on  this  matter  of  costs  it  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
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ever,  to  quote  an  admirable  statement  by  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson 
in  the  foreword  of  the  Research  Bureau's  Special  Report  on 
Old  Age  Pensions : 

"Amongst  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  American 
civilization  have  been  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  reap  the  legitimate  rewards  of  his 
industry  and  intelligence.  Our  success  in  building  up  our 
great  empire  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  has  been  based  upon  individualism 
unrestricted  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing to  others  and  with  due  regard  for  the  common  welfare. 
Anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  burdens  of  taxation 
or  to  limit  the  reward  of  legitimate  effort  or  to  reduce  the 
self-dependence  of  the  people  is  contrary  to  good  public 
policy.  A  new  principle  is,  however,  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized, viz:  That  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  unfit 
for  the  competition  of  life  are  so  through  no  faults  of  their 
own,  but  because  of  faults  in  the  social  system  for  which 
they  have  had  no  responsibility.  Their  incompetence  is 
part  of  the  burden  which  should  be  carried  by  the  more 
competent  and  the  more  fortunate.  In  our  complex  civil- 
ization there  are  also  many  who  are  rendered  unfit  by  occu- 
pation or  by  accidents  unavoidable  in  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry. The  undeserved  penalty  therefor  should  be  borne 
by  the  community  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Upon  this  principle  are  based  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  already  adopted  by  a  number  of  the 
states.  It  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  whether  the  en- 
forced idleness  caused  by  sickness  and  the  helplessness  of 
old  age,  are  misfortunes  which  should  be  shared  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  to  what  extent  their  amelioration  at 
the  cost  of  the  public  will,  if  at  all,  discourage  thrift  and 
remove  the  powerful  incentive  to  industry,  the  desire  to  pro- 
vide in  advance  for  the  sickness  and  old  age  of  oneself  and 
of  those  who  by  family  ties  should  be  one's  dependents." 
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So  far  we  have  considered  compulsory  health  insurance  as  if 
it  were  the  only  measure  proposed  for  meeting  the  sickness  prob- 
lem. The  alternative  to  the  establishment  of  any  system  of 
compulsory  health  insurance,  however,  may  properly  be  called  to 
mind  in  a  concluding  paragraph : 

"  (1)  Development  of  State  medical  care  to  provide  care 
for  all; 

(2)  Development  of  public  health  agencies; 

(3)  Education  in  personal  and  public  hygiene; 

(4)  Development  of  institutional  and  group  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  disease — hospitals,  dispensaries,  diagnostic 
stations ; 

(5)  Compensation  for  occupational  diseases; 

(6)  Development  of  voluntary  insurance  carriers; 

(7)  Development  of  institutions  to  encourage  thrift; 

(8)  Shorter  hours,  better  pay  and  better  conditions  of 
labor." 

"What  should  be  the  next  steps  in  meeting  the  sickness  problem 
is  a  question  that  employers  cannot  dodge.  Whether  a  compul- 
sory health  insurance  law  is  or  is  not  proposed  or  passed  in  1921 . 
sickness  absenteeism  costs  will  "go  on  forever.  The  Research 
Bureau's  forthcoming  report  should  be  of  distinct  interest  in 
this  connection  to  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  cannot  be  considered  an  improper  bit  of  agi- 
tation to  press  upon  Pennsylvania  employers  the  urgency  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  and  sickness  absenteeism.  There  is  a  pressing  need 
of  their  active  participation  in  what  may  be  a  decided  as  the 
sanest  measures  for  meeting  the  economic  problems  arising  from 
sickness. 

The  President.  I  think  that  Dr.  Crennan's  statement  is  a 
most  fair  and  impartial  presentation  of  a  serious  problem  which 
is  confronting  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  the  taxpayers,  and 
concerns  the  welfare  of  all  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  say  that  those  who  desire  to  present  resolutions  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  now  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dunn,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
offer  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  made  it 
entirely  clear  that  there  is  an  imperative  and  immediate  need  for 
a  great  increase  in  the  transportation  facilties  of  the  country  for 
lack  of  which  its  people  have  suffered  a  loss  estimated  as  high  as 
twenty  billion  dollars  due  to  the  resulting  decreased  production 
and  enhanced  prices,  as  well  as  endured  privation  and  suffering 
from  the  consequent  shortages  of  fuel,  food  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles ;  and 

Whereas,  The  continued  shortage  of  transportation  facilities 
will  mean,  in  the  near  future,  a  further  great  loss  to  our  people, 
not  only  in  decreased  production  and  enhanced  prices  but  also 
in  their  inability  to  secure  their  fair  share  of  foreign  trade  in 
competition  with  other  nations  possessing  cheaper  labor  as  well 
as  cheaper  transportation;  and 

Whereas,  The  greatest,  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  of 
supplementing  our  transportation  facilities  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  provisions  of  a  nation-wide  system  of  internal  trunk  line 
waterways  connected  with  properly  improved  Ocean,  Gulf  and 
Great  Lakes  harbors ;  and 

Whereas,  While  it  is  most  important  to  provide  an  adequate 
merchant  marine,  yet  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  as  existed  in  New  York  harbor  in  January, 
1918,  when  418  vessels  intended  for  transport  of  materials  to  the 
allied  armies  in  Europe  were  held  up  for  a  considerable  time  for 
lack  of  fuel  and  cargoes  from  the  interior,  which  could  have  been 
promptly  supplied  had  we  possessed  a  proper  internal  waterway 
fystem;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  while  urging  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
possible  use  of  our  railroads  and  ordinary  roads,  we  call  upon  the 
National  Congress  and  Executive  to  immediately  take  measures 
to  provide  within  the  next  five  years  a  complete  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trunk  line  waterways  connected  with  properly  improved 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
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and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  end  that  our  transportation  facilities 
may  be  vastly  increased,  transit  be  expedited  and  cheapened, 
shortages  of  fuel  and  other  necessaries  be  prevented,  the  cost  of 
living  be  reduced,  employment  be  given  to  many  and  our  agricul- 
turists,  miners,  manufacturers  and  merchants  be  enabled  to  com- 
pete on  fair  terms  with  those  of  other  nations  for  foreign  trade ; 
that  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce be  authorized  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Convention  called 
by  the  Mississippi  to  Atlantic  Internal  Waterways  Committee  at 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  "Washington,  D.  C,  December  2nd  and 
3rd,  to  consider  and  urge  national  legislation  along  this  line. 

The  President.  This  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  Beaver  Falls.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  read  the  draft  of  a  bill  presented  by  Guy  Campbell,  House  Bill 
6852,  on  June  28.  1919. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving,  increasing,  and  improving  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  our  discharged  soldiers  and  others, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  annually 
for  the  next  five  years,  the  same  to  be  expended  within  that  pe- 
riod for  the  following  purposes : 

Thirty-three  million  dollars  annually  for  the  completion  of  im- 
provements already  approved  by  the  United  States  Engineers, 
the  proper  executive  officials,  and  Congress  on  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  and  for  other  improvements 
which  may  be  so  approved  within  the  next  three  years  on  these 
rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

Seventeen  million  dollars  annually  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  and  the  construction  of  a  canal  con- 
necting the  headwaters  of  the  latter  with  Lake  Erie  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Indian  Creek,  the  depth  of  said  canal  and  rivers  to  be  at 
least  twelve  feet. 

Eighteen  million  dollars  annually  for  the  acquisition,  improve- 
ment, and  construction  of  the  following  Atlantic  intracoastal 
canals :  Cape  Cod,  Delaware  and  Raritan  or  New  Jersey,  Chesa- 
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peake  and  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  and  a  canal  or  water- 
way extending  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Fernandina,  Florida. 

Three  million  dollars  annually  for  deepening  the  Hudson  River 
from  the  head  of  tidewater  to  the  mouth  of  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal. 

Four  million  dollars  annually  for  intracoastal  canals  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Five  million  dollars  annually  for  interior  waterways  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Twenty  million  dollars  annually  for  improvement  of  harbors 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  improvements  shall  be  undertaken  until  they 
are  approved  by  the  United  States  Engineers. 

Sec.  3.  That  as  much  of  the  above  appropriated  moneys  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  utilized  to  provide  a  sufficient  force  of 
United  States  Engineers  and  civilian  engineeers  and  other  em- 
ployees to  supervise,  construct,  and  complete  all  the  work  men- 
tioned within  a  period  of  five  years. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  directed  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  all  things 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  construction,  completion,  and  instal- 
lation of  the  said  waterways  and  appurtenances;  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  said  authority  he  may  enter  into  all  such  contracts  and 
agreements,  acquire,  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  all  such  ma- 
terials, lands,  waters,  property,  and  rights  of  any  and  all  kinds 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  works  herein  au- 
thorized. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use,  administration, 
and  navigation  of  the  said  waterways  as  in  his  judgment  the  pub- 
lic necessity  may  require. 

The  President.  This  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Everingham,  Tyrone.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vents n  of  Tuberculosis,  which  most  of  you  know  has  for  many 
years  handled  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals,  asking  me  if  I 
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would  bring  before  this  body  the  question  of  its  support  of  the 
campaign  this  year.  I  hesitated  veiy  much  about  doing  it  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  small  peas  in  the  pod ; 
but  I  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  finding  out  how  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  hogs  and  cattle  and  potatoes  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  here  to-day ;  so  I  am  most  positive  that  this 
organization  will  not  come  to  its  final  session  without  being  inter- 
ested in  the  human  beings  affected  with  this  insidious  disease, 
tuberculosis.  Mr.  Dewees  asked  me  to  do  this,  and  I  therefore 
present  a  draft  of  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
its  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  the  above  date,  that  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas  Seal  Campaign  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  deserves  and 
ought  to  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  good  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  be  commended  to  all  organiza- 
tion members  and  the  public  generally,  that  all  possible  aid  be 
given  towards  making  this  year's  sale  a  greater  financial  and 
moral  success  than  ever  before. 

The  President.  This  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Mark  K.  Edgar,  Scranton.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  here,  which  at  the  proper  time  I  hope  to 
explain  before  this  body  in  more  detail.  It  is  introduced  at  the 
direction  of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Trade. 

"Whereas,  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  people  of  this  State, 
who  live  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  question  of  the  support  of  the  surface  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  removal  of  the  underlying  coal,  and 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  desire  legislation 
or  regulations  to  the  end  that  their  property  may  either  be 
protected  .from  settlement  or  that  damages  shall  be  paid  where 
such  settlement  does  occur,  and  that  the  danger  to  life  and 
limb  due  to  the  removal  of  the  coal  shall  be  minimized;  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  declare  itself  favorable  to  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
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ments  between  the  coal  companies  and  the  people  of  the  affected 
areas  or  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  obtain  agreements  which 
will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people,  then  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  as  will  remedy  the  evils  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  coal  regions  due  to  the  removal  of  the  underlying  coal  and 
its  careless  mining  and  the  failure  of  the  surface  owners  and 
dwellers  to  be  compensated  for  losses. 

Mr.  Mark  K.  Edgar,  Scranton.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that 
many  gentlemen  feel  that  this  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  consid- 
eration for  an  organization  which  is  state-wide,  presumably  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  give  its  attention  to  matters  of  state-wide 
interest.  But  the  resolution  states  in  the  preamble  that  there 
arc  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in  this  Commonwealth  living 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region  who  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
arid  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  be  done  in  this 
matter.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  for  just  a  moment  to  this 
industry  which  is  so  deeply  affected  by  this  resolution.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  found  in  nine  counties  in  Pennsylvania ;  Susque- 
hanna, Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Northampton,  Carbon, 
Dauphin  and  Cambria.  They  produce  all  together  for  market 
every  year  approximately  eighty  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  of  that  eighty  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  fifty  million 
tons,  or  sixty-two  and  one-fourth  per  cent.,  is  produced  by  two 
counties,  little  Lackawanna  County,  with  an  area  of  451  square 
miles,  and  Luzerne  County,  immediately  south  of  it,  with  an  area 
of  892  square  miles.  The  anthracite  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania 
is  the  only  pure,  genuine,  high-grade  anthracite  mined  on  the 
globe.  There  are  areas  of  limited  extent  in  Colorado  and  in  New 
Mexico  and  also  in  parts  of  Arkansas,  where  what  is  called  an- 
thracite coal  is  mined;  but  real  anthracite  coal  is  produced 
only  in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned.  My  friends,  I  come  from 
one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
my  county,  within  a  radius  of  only  ten  miles  from  the  city  in 
which  I  live,  we  produce  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mined  on  this  globe ;  and  the  value  of  that  coal  is  equal 
to  more  than  the  combined  value  of  all  the  goM,  copper  and  other 
minerals  mined  in  Colorado.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  fact  in 
ord?r  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  my  county. 
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I  am  not  going  to  prove  title  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
In  the  beginning  all  this  area  vested  in  one  ownership,  William 
Penn,  under  royal  patent  from  King  Charles  II.  The  title  to 
this  land  descended  by  legal  process  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  eventually  the  time  came  when  there  was  a  severance  of  the 
surface  from  the  real  estate  underlying;  this  being  done  by 
statute  and  legal  process  reaffirmed  over  and  over  again  by  the 
courts  of  the  State;  and  it  came  into  practice  to  recognize  the 
surface  and  the  subsurface,  and  to  safeguard  the  owner  of  the 
surface  against  damage  that  might  result  from  mining.  You 
can  imagine  what  that  situation  brought  about.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  property  owners  who  have  perfectly  good  titles  to  their 
homes  and  property,  but  if  their  property  is  damaged  they  have 
no  standing  in  court.  In  Scranton,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
third  city  in  this  imperial  Commonwealth,  we  have  a  population 
of  160,000,  and  with  the  neighboring  borough  of  Dunmore. 
175,000  people,  and  the  people  of  that  locality  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  resolution.  Now,  in  the  city  of  Scranton  coal  min- 
ing has  been  going  on  incessantly  for  many  years,  and  the  min- 
ing is  more  intensive  than  in  some  other  areas  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  great  danger  of  damage  to  property,  and  in  Plymouth 
and  a  few  small  boroughs  in  the  coal  region  much  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  removal  of  coal.  But  thus  far  the  damage  has 
been  really  slight  in  Scranton.  However,  when  we  reach  the 
time  when  what  is  known  as  . second  mining  takes  place,  robbing 
pillars,  great  damage  may  result.  Robbing  pillars  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  operation.  It  means  the  second  mining.  When  they 
go  over  it  the  first  time  they  leave  the  pillars  for  support : 
but  when  they  come  to  the  second  mining  they  take  the  pillars, 
and  that  is  where  the  damage  occurs.  In  the  progress  of  the 
industry  in  Scranton  they  are  approaching  the  period  of  second 
mining.  In  a  little  time,  not  long  in  the  future,  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  this  problem  in  our  community,  and  it  is  a  compli- 
cated problem,  and  we  are  explaining  it  to  you  in  detail  here. 

There  are  many  propositions  that  have  been  put  forth  as  a 
solution ;  some  by  agreement,  and  some  by  way  of  legislative 
relief  at  Harrisburg ;  but  little  progress  has  been  made.  In  1913 
we  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through  the  Legislature.  The 
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purpose  was  to  a  certain  extent  to  insure  against  damage.  There 
is  no  protection  yet  for  the  surface  owner  unless  he  happens 
to  be  a  man  who  owns  a  small  home.  In  1909  the  Governor 
appointed  the  Anthracite  Coal  Mine  Cave  Commission,  consisting 
of  nine  men,  representative  men  in  the  industry,  representative 
men  in  industrial  life,  who  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
problem,  and  directed  them  to  report  on  the  subject  the  first 
Monday  in  1913.  We  have  succeeded  in  securing  damages  for 
property  of  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  in  value.  That  takes 
care  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  people  to  an  extent  but  does  not 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,  the  schools  or  churches.  The 
subcommittee  further  took  up  the  question  and  succeeded  in  se- 
curing an  enlargement  of  the  offer  to  this  extent,  that  it  was 
agreed  to  pay  damages  that  might  result  by  reason  of  mining 
coal  to  properties  of  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars,  but  added 
a  stipulation  that  it  only  run  for  twenty  years.  Now  twenty 
years  is  a  long  span  of  life  for  you  and  me,  but  a  very  short  span 
of  life  for  a  municipality,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  our 
real  problem  would  begin,  and  we  are  going  to  make  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  induce  the  anthracite  coal  mining  interests  to 
assume  all  liability.  We  have  no  leg  to  stand  on,  we  have  no 
legal  claim  in  many  cases,  and  our  only  recourse  is  through  the 
Legislature ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  when  the  1921  ses- 
sion comes  around  there  will  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  have  our  Legislature  pass  a  law  which  will  finally 
and  definitely  determine  that  question,  which  will  add  to  the 
security  of  the  people  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  and  shall  be  a 
safeguard  for  their  present  welfare  and  their  future  develop- 
ment. The  cost  of  this  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  laid  upon  the 
industry  itself.  But  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  time, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  details.  I  would  be  very  glad, 
however,  to  answer  any  specific  question  on  the  subject.  We 
want  the  influence  and  moral  support  of  this  strong  organization. 

The  President  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Board  of 
Trade  is  present;  they  have  the  same  problems  and  the  same 
conditons  as  those  in  Scranton ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  willing 
to  express  his  views. 

Mr.  Hayden  Williams,  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hava 
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with  us  Mr.  Sterling,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  address  the 
gentlemen  present. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sterling,  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  came 
in  here  in  time  to  hear  this  resolution  that  has  been  presented  in 
reference  to  the  coal  mining  problem.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  any  remarks  with  respect  to  that,  but  I 
would  like  a  say  a  word  for  your  consideration  when  it  comes 
time  to  pass  on  that  resolution.  The  subject  of  legislation  re- 
ferred to  in  that  resolution  has  been  the  subject  under  discussion 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  gentleman  who  was  the  last  speak- 
er mentioned  that  there  was  a  commission  appointed,  as  I  recall, 
by  the  State  Legislature  of  1911,  which  was  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  coal  mining  operators  and  representative  citizens.  This 
commission  sat  for  a  period  of  something  like  two  years,  going 
into  this  entire  question  as  exhaustively  as  it  was  possible  to  do, 
They  examined  the  subject  from  every  conceivable  angle  and 
found  it  to  be  a  very  complicated  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  legislation.  As  was  explained,  there  are  various  ownerships  in 
land  throughout  the  coal  held,  where  some  parties  own  the  sur- 
face and  others  own  the  coal  under  the  surface.  You  will  find 
that  a  great  majority,  or  a  large  proportion  or  percentage  of  this 
service  held  separately  has  been  bought  by  various  individuals 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  underlying  it,  and 
also  with  a  knowledge  that  as  time  goes  oil  and  the  mining  of 
coal  progresses  there  will  come  a  time  when  the  mining  of 
that  coal  may  have  some  effect  upon  the  surface.  You 
will  also  discover  that  a  great  deal  of  the  coal  under  the 
land  owned  by  these  people  is  owned  under  leases,  whereby 
the  owner  leases  to  an  operating  company  and  coal  under 
the  land,  and  the  operating  company  obligates  itself  to 
mine  all  the  coal  under  those  leases,  and  the  leases  are  in  ex- 
istence until  the  bargain  is  carried  out.  This  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  this  mining  commission  discussed,  and  they  discovered 
that  while  these  operators  have  been  willing  to  leave  certain  coal 
in  the  properties,  they  are  legally  responsible  to  take  that  coal 
out.  I  might  say  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  I  know 
they  were  anxious  to  leave  the  coal,  and  requested  the  lessors  to 
be  permitted  to  leave  some  of  the  coal :  but  they  were  answered 
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that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  coal  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  This  is  a  problem  on  which  I  do  not  care  to  make  any 
long-extended  remarks.  I  merely  desire  to  state  to  the  conven- 
tion that  there  are  many  problems  and  many  difficulties  covering 
this  entire  question  of  coal  mining.  Even  the  State  Legislature 
found  it  impossible  to  solve  these  problems,  and  it  directed  this 
commission  to  report  on  the  matter.  So  far  they  have  attempted 
to  find  a  half-way  ground  upon  which  the  subject  could  be  met, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  half-way  ground  they  invited  to 
come  before  them  the  presidents  of  a  number  of  the  larger  coal 
companies  of  this  State.  The  result  of  that  conference  was  that 
there  was  a  voluntary  offer  made  by  these  companies,  referred  to 
by-  the  last  speaker,  whereby  it  was  suggested  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  the  operators  would 
pay  half  the  cost  of  all  buildings  of  the  value  of  five  thousand 
dollars  or  upwards  and  in  reference  to  other  buildings  of  higher 
value  they  were  willing  to  obligate  themselves  to  sell  to  them  the 
coal  for  which  they  had  already  paid  at  a  fair  figure.  This  mat- 
ter was  placed  before  the  Legislature,  as  I  recall  it,  on  March 
1,  1917,  and  it  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  that  session  of  the 
Legislature ;  but  the  Legislature  found  no  way  of  passing  any 
legislation  which  could  handle  the  problem,  and  the  matter  has 
not  come  up  at  later  Legislatures.  I  might  say  that  the  first 
problem  has  been  one  which  has  been  a  local  problem  for  the 
city  of  Scranton.  Seranton  is  peculiarly  situated,  and  that  has 
been  the  trouble,  and  it  is  necessarily  a  purely  local  question.  I 
might  say  that  at  the  present  time,  following  the  suggestion  of 
this  mining  commission,  an  article  of  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  city  of  Scranton  and  the  coal  companies  oper- 
ating in  that  city,  and  that  agreement  has  been  m  effect  since,  I 
think  about  the  first  of  this  year,  or  in  December,  or  thereabouts. 
So  far  as  I  know,  that  agreement  is  working  satisfactorily.  Per- 
haps it  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  be  thoroughly  tested  out  ; 
but  that  agreement  followed  largely  the  suggestion  of  the  coal 
mining  commission.  They  made  this  modification,  that  they 
would  agree  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  repairing  the  properties  up 
to  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars.  They  appointed  what  is 
called  the  mining  commission,  consisting  of  three  gentlemen,  to 
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which  the  companies  pay  certain  fixed  sums  of  money.  They 
keep  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
that  commission,  and  there  are  certain  provisions  whereby  this 
commission  is  empowered  to  manipulate  this  fund  and  pay 
these  damages  under  the  terms  of  the  understanding  or  agree- 
ment. I  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  convention  that  I  believe 
this  question  to  be  one  between  the  city  of  Seranton  and  the 
State  Legislature,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  at  this  time  for  this 
convention  to  put  machinery  in  force  without  knowing  what  the 
Legislature  would  do  ;  and  this,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  know,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
convention  permit  the  matter  to  be  considered  more  definitely 
than  it  has  before  it  goes  on  record. 

The  Preisdent.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to 
receive  the  views  and  points  of  the  representatives  of  these  two 
great  intrastate  communities.  While  I  would  like  very  much  to 
extend  the  discussion  further  if  time  permitted.  I  will  have  to 
suggest  that  if  there  are  any  other  views  to  be  expressed  those 
desiring  to  do  so  are  at  liberty  to  express  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee oil  Resolutions,  to  which  this  resolution  will  be  referred. 

Are  there  any  other  resolutions  to  be  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Resolutions  Committee?  I  wish  to  announce 
that  B.  Dawson  Coleman  is  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  for  which  'an  appointment  was  not 
made.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  meet  in  parlor  B  im 
mediately  following  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting. 

The  banquet  will  take  place  in  this  room  at  7  o'clock;  and  I 
make  the  further  aad  announcement,  xvhich  I  know  will  bring 
grief  to  those  who  have  brought  their  dress  suits  with  them,  that 
we  will  expect  you  to  come  in  business  dress.  The  speakers  will 
be  His  Excellency,  Governor  Sproul,  who  is  expected  to  arrive 
about  9  o'clock;  Hon.  Newton  Gilbert,  of  New' York  City;  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Culkins,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Street  Rail 
roads  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  If  there  is  no  other  business  to 
present,  or  if  there  are  no  further  resolutions  to  be  offered,  I  will 
declare  this  meeting  adjourned. 

"Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.  the  convention  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
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BANQUET  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE 

*  Monday  Evening,  September  29,  1919. 


Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson,  President.  Gentlemen,  we  will  now 
turn  from  the  frivolous  business  of  nutrition  to  the  serious 
business  of  occupying  our  minds.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  to 
call  to  the  task  of  toastmaster  of  this  dinner  one  who  was  the 
very  first  to  perceive  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  also  peculiarly  fitting  because  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  metropolis  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the 
metropolis  which  I  am  proud  to  name  as  my  birthplace.  This 
is  nothing  against  Pittsburgh,  gentlemen.  (Applause.)  There- 
fore, it  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
toastmaster  of  the  evening  will  be  Mr.  F.  R.  Babcock,  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Babcock.  Mr.  President,  His  Excellency, 
ladies  and  getlemen:  I  hope  you  all  share  with  me  this  feeling 
of  embarrassment  which  the  President  has  thrust  upon  me,  by 
insisting  at  a  late  hour  that  I  should  preside  at  this  banquet. 
If  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  call  it  toastmaster  then  I  know 
I  should  have  declined. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  has  intimated,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
were  elected  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  first  meeting  over  two  years 
ago.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  to 
find  some  one  as  its  sponsor,  as  did  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  President  Taft,  as  President,  conceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  organization  of  industry  and  commerce.  Like- 
wise, by  some  such  inspiration,  Mr.  .Johnson  and  his  associates 
conceived  that  Pennsylvania  should  also  have  an  organization 
of  her  industry  and  commerce;  and  I  believe  he  was  instru- 
mental, and  largely  so,  in  bringing  you  together  and  discussing 
the  importance  of  this  organization  in  tin;  late  fa1!  of  1916 
when  this  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized. 

The  fir.st  meeting  for  organization  was  called  in  Philadelphia, 
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unci  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  there  and  to  assist  Mr.  Johnson  in 
performing  the  various  duties  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion. He  stated  to  the  gentlemen  present  that  he  must  under 
no  consideration  be  considered  for  the  presidency ;  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  create  the  organization,  but  that 
he  was  not  able  to  go  further.  I  was  named  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee  with  four  other  gentlemen  and  all  five 
were  unanimous  in  the  thought  and  belief  that  this  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  born  as  it  was,  and  inspired  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  would  never  succeed  unless  Mr.  Johnson  was  forced 
against  his  own  will  and  pleasure  to  take  the  presidency  of  this 
organization ;  and  it  was  only  under  such  conditions  that  he 
bowed  to  the  will  of  those  five  men  on  the  nominating  com- 
mittee and  agreed  to  go  along  for  the  time  being ;  and  I  want 
to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  candor,  that  the  men  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Mr.  Johnson  on  that  board 
know  beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt  that  we  never  had  a 
more  unselfish  man  serving  in  the  State  or  community  than 
he  is  in  this  work.  We  had  our  organization  to  perfect,  and 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished ;  and  T  believe  it  a  great 
tribute  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  work  of  our  State  Chamber 
that  so  many  are  here  and  showing  interest  in  the  splendid 
work  done  thus  far.  It  was  a  great  gratification  to  me  to 
listen  to  President  Johnson's  address  to-day,  especially  when 
he  referred  to  the  necessity  for  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
between  industry,  commerce  and  agriculture  and  then  to  lis- 
ten to  the  able  address  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
pointed  out  many  things  which  this  Chamber  could  help  bring- 
about.  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  reference  he  made 
to  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis.  This  will  never  succeed  until 
it  is  made  obligatory  upon  every  herdsman  in  the  State  to 
have  his  herd  submitted  to  a  tuberculosis  test,  and  the  State 
provides  money  enough  to  pay  for  any  animal  that  is  ordered 
killed  a  fair  cost  price. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech,  so  I  will  proceed  to 
try  to  perform  the  functions  of  this  office.  I  think  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  we  as  representatives  of  industry  and 
commerce  should  have  with  us  to-night  His  Excellency,  our 
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Governor.  We  are  all  proud  to  have  what  is  commonly  known 
in  Pennsylvania  a  real  honest-to-goodness  Governor,  a  husiness 
man.  (Applause.)  It  gives  me  unusual  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  at  this  time  His  Excellency,  William  C.  Sproul,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL, 
GOVERNOR  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  One 
very  gratifying  feature  about  the  introduction  of  the  Toast- 
master  was  that  he  described  me  as  a  business  man.  I  used  to 
think  I  was  one.  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  time 
this  year  to  attend  to  enough  business  to  pay  last  year's  taxes. 
That  is  an  honest-to-goodness  statement.  But  I  am  glad  still  to 
answer  the  nanie  of  a  business  man,  because  really  the  business 
men  of  this  country — and  that  includes  farmers,  and  includes 
everybody  who  has  any  stake  or  hope  in  the  future  of  this  de- 
mocracy— have  to  get  together  and  take  an  interest  in  things. 

I  was  pleased  with  what  the  Toastmaster  had  to  say  about  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  good  many  people  thought  I 
would  appoint  some  fat  political  farmer  to  the  job  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  but  I  thought  we  hall  better  get  somebody  at 
this  time  who  had  made  some  real  study  of  the  subject,  even  if  he 
was  not  a  farmer,  and  even  though  he  had  been  born  outside  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  no  political  qualifications,  but  he  has  a 
great  many  other  qualifications.  He  is  the  most  "inquiringest" 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  when  he  can't  inquire  about  things  in  the 
agricultural  line  he  comes  into  my  office  to  inquire  what  I  can  do 
for  him.  He  always  has  some  new  plan  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  if  we  had  the  money  I  don't  know  what  we 
might  not  do. 

He  reminds  me  in  the  persistency  with  which  he  wants  things 
of  a  colored  man  I  heard  about  the  other  day  who  went  to  the 
mayor  of  a  town  out  west.  The  mayor  in  this  case  was  the  man 
who  was  qualified  to  issue  permits  for  wine  for  religious  pur- 
poses. This  colored  gentleman  went  to  the  mayor,  and  said : 
"Are  you  the  mayor?"   The  mayor  said:  "Ytes;  who  are  you?" 
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He  said:  "I  am  Rev.  Asbury  Jacobs,  of  Salem  Church."  "Oh 
yes,"  said  the  mayor;  "what  can  I  do  for  you?"  He  replied, 
"I  want  to  get  some  sacrilegious  wine"  (laughter).  "Sacrile- 
gious wine?  I  guess  you  mean  sacramental  wine,  don't  you?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  yes;  that's  what  I  want."  "How  much  wine, 
parson?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  allows  about  five  barrels  would 
help  us  out."  "Heavens,  man,"  said  the  mayor,  "we  can't  give 
you  five  barrels  of  wine ;  there  is  not  that  much  in  town.  We 
might  give  you  a  gallon  or  two. ' '  And  the  colored  man  said,  ' '  I 
suppose  that  will  have  to  do."  "What  kind  of  wine  do  you 
want."  said  the  mayor,  "red  or  white  wine?"  He  said,  "White 
wine.  We  called  the  congregation  to  take  a  vote,  and  the  unani- 
mous vote  was  for  gin."  (Laughter.)  That  is  the  way  it  is 
with  Rasmussen  and  me.  His  ideas  are  splendid,  but  sometimes 
the  things  he  wants  are  almost  as  unattainable  as  the  five  barrels 
of  gin  would  have  been  in  that  neighborhood. 

But  he  is  all  right.  I  want  to  say  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
people  up  on  the  Hill  in  charge  of  departments  who  are  all 
right :  because  we  have  tried  to  get  men  in  the  departments  of 
the  State  government  who  have  had  some  real  practical  business 
experience,  and  who  really  know  the  details  and  the  practical 
side  of  the  great  activities  of  the  State  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  manage.  Rasmussen  was  a  good  guess ;  and  we  have  had 
some  others.  (Applause.)  I  don't  know  whether  he  told  you  or 
not;  but  he  is  going  to  leave  to-night  to  get  married.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  thought  he  was  entitled  to  get  a  public  send-off  on 
that  occasion ;  and  as  we  will  never  get  a  better  chance,  we  had 
better  throw  rice  before  he  starts. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  prepared  a  set  speech  to-night ;  really 
I  shoidd  have  done  so,  but  I  have  been  pretty  busy  out  in  Pitts- 
burgh to-day  at  the  dedication  of  the  important  new  institution 
planned  by  the  Federal  government,  and  which  was  opened 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices  to-day  at  noon — the  new  Ex- 
perimental Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  is  really  a 
splendid  thing  to  have  it  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  course, 
it  is  eternally  fit  it  should  be  here,  and  it  is  eternally  right  that 
it  should  be  in  Pittsburgh,  the  center  where  things  are  going  on 
which  relate  particularly  to  the  work  which  the  Bureau  is  doing. 
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It  is  not  always  that  we  get  proper  recognition  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  matters  of  this  kind;  though  we  do  sometimes.  This  mining 
institution  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  a  thousand  and  one 
ways.  Pennsylvania,  although  it  is  less  prominent  now  in  some 
lines  of  mineral  production,  has  really  taught  the  rest  of  the 
country  how  to  mine.  AVe  taught  them  the  oil  business ;  we 
taught  them  the  gas  business;  we  taught  them  the  iron  ore  and 
steel  business ;  and  taught  them  most  of  what  is  known  in  the 
coal  business;  and  it  was  mighty  gratifying  for  me  to  say  to-day 
that  while  we  do  not  have  some  things  that  other  states  have  per- 
haps, yet  Pennsylvania  still  exceeds  in  the  value  of  its  mineral 
production  any  other  three  states  in  the  Union  combined.  (  Ap- 
plause. ) 

I  have  heard  a  good  bit  of  news  to-day  of  one  kind  or  another  • 
strike  news,  threatened  strike  news,  business  news,  and  news  con- 
cerning the  departments ;  and  I  have  receeived  a  good  many  facts 
and  a  good  bit  of  information  which  has  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me.  I  have  been  criticised  sometimes  for  preaching  during 
the  past  two  years  that  the  real  test  of  our  democracy  and  the  faith 
of  our  people  in  our  institutions  was  coming  now,  after  the  war. 
During  the  war  when  all  were  exalted  by  patriotism,  any  task 
we  were  asked  to  perform  under  the  spur  of  the  patriotic  excite- 
ment was  easy.  But  the  real  test,  the  real  acid  test  of  our  citizen- 
ship and  faith  in  our  government  is  coming  now,  when  we  have 
to  count  the  cost  of  it  all,  pay  the  debts  and  make  the  readjust- 
ment. There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  what  you  might  call  pander- 
ing to  political  sensationalism  and  a  toleration  of  policies  which 
are  destructive  of  the  things  we  stand  for  in  this  country.  There 
has  been  a  whole  lot  of  that  kind  of  toleration  going  on;  but  the 
time  has  come  when  those  who  have  faith  in  this  country,  faith 
in  the  things  that  made  it  great,  faith  in  the  things  we  believe 
are  going  to  make  it  great  in  the  future,  have  got  to  be  loyal  and 
stand  up  and  do  their  share ;  it  is  a  time  to  act  vigorously  and 
without  fear.  (Applause.)  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have 
that  I  am  standing  here  before  you  to-night  that  the  descriptions 
which  you  have  read  in  the  newspapers  concerning  conditions  in 
this  country  are  not  overstated.  There  is  a  conspiracy  in  the 
country  to  bring  about  peacefully — you  may  call  it  peacefully  if 
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taking-  property  and  destroying'  institutions  is  peacefulness— a 
general  plan  to  turn  things  over  here  in  a  proletariat  revolution. 
The'  time  has  come  for  businessmen  to  be  awake,  and  1  want  to 
impress  upon  you  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Don 't  think  for  a  moment  that  we  are  unsympathetic  with  any 
people's  efforts  to  better  their  condition,  or  that  we  are  for  a 
moment  excited  about  this  thing ;  because  I  am  not  concerned 
and  it  does  not  concern  the  State  wdio  wins  in  the  great  strike  so 
long'  as  order  is  maintained  and  the  rights  of  other  people  are 
preserved,  ordinarily.  But  when  great  strikes  and  dis- 
turbances are  devised  and  engineered  with  the  idea  of 
taking  over  the  great  prestige  and  influence  and  strength 
of  an  organized  body  like  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  taking  the  control  away  from  the  conservative  ele- 
ment, which  is  in  the  majority,  and  making  it  an  instru- 
ment to  destroy  the  institutions  of  this  republic,  why  then 
it  is  our  concern,  and  the  concern  of  everybody  in  the 
State,  farmer,  business  man,  manufacturer,  educated  man, 
or  anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
That  is  the  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  So  be  loyal 
and  stand  up  for  a  strong  government  and  strong  policies, 
and  do  not  tolerate  this  nursing  and  encouragement  of 
the  various  kinds  of  influences  which  you  know  in  your 
hearts  is  inimical  to  the  American  Republic. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which  seem  alarming; 
but  I  am  not  fearful  about  the  ultimate  result.  I  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  great  conservative  element  in 
the  United  States,  the  great  conservative  element  repre- 
sented by  our  citizenship  and  churches;  because  those  who 
would  destroy  our  government  are  just  as  hostile  to  the 
church,  and  especially  to  the  best-organized  church.  They 
are  particularly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  through  its  element  of  complete  organiza- 
tion, through  the  devotion  of  its  clergy,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  close  contact  with  its  people,  is  to-day  perhaps  the 
most  strongly  organized  conservative  element  in  the  re- 
public. (Applause.)  These  radical  elements  likewise  are 
opposed  to  the  Jewish  Church.    They  are  opposed  also 
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to  our  Protestant  churches  and  to  all  forms  of  church 
organization,  because  they  believe  they  have  license  to 
take  that  which  belongs  to  other  people  and  to  profit  by 
the  toil  of  others.  There  is  a  great  element  in  the  country 
which  is  exploiting  the  ignorant  and  making  them  think 
they  are  going  to  get  all  of  the  property  which  they  see 
in  the  country  for  nothing,  and  that  the  things  our  people 
have  toiled  for  and  built  up  are  going  to  be  turned  over 
to  them  without  cost.  In  fifty  towns  in  Pennsylvania  ten 
days  ago  there  were  men  who  were  preaching  this.  A  foreigner 
went  into  a  store  and  said:  "Well,  me  pay  you  this  week;  next 
week  get  it  for  nothing. ' '  That  shows  the  kind  of  preaching  that 
is  going  on.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  American  labor  is  right,  and  we 
must  tell  the  people  of  our  belief  in  our  institutions,  and  we  have 
got  to  be  loyal.  Ninety  thousand  organized  men  overthrew  the 
government  of  Russia,  a  nation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million, 
and  you  see  what  has  happened  over  there. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  big  labor  conference  now  in  Washing- 
ton. What  it  is  going  to  amount  to  nobody  knows.  In  looking 
over  the  list — and  I  claim  to  be  reasonably  posted  in  people — 
I  do  not  see  a  dozen  men  in  that  whole  list  that  ever  accomplished 
anything  worth  while  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  The  great 
American  industry  of  agriculture  is  not  represented.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly ridiculous  proposition.  There  is  now  no  representative  on 
that  committee  at  all  from  this  State  of  Pennsylvania,  not  a 
single  representative.  After  looking  over  the  list  we  assumed 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  might  be  invited ; 
but  Pennsylvania  does  not  seem  to  be  popular  when  invisible 
things  floating  in  the  air  (applause)  are  being  discussed.  But 
you  have  got  to  watch  out  for  that  kind  of  business  or  it  will  get 
a  start  here,  and  people  who  have  lived  for  years  upon  the  bounty 
of  other  people  in  some  way  or  other  will  be  in  charge  of  the  real 
practical  things  which  have  made  this  country  great.  What  will 
become  of  us  then,  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  anxious  that  Pennsylvania  shall  stand  up  strong  and  big 
and  show  her  resourcces,  show  how  self-reliant  she  is ;  and,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  must  be  self-reliant,  for  there  is  no  other  area 
i:on  the  face  of  the  earth  like  this  45,000  square  miles  where  the 
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people  are  so  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  more  self- 
contained  or  more  self -resourceful ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
State  turned  over  to  any  influence  that  might  harm  it.  I  want 
to  see  this  State  stand  up  strongly  because  I  think  the  states  have 
got  to  be  strengthened.  One  of  the  reasons  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  lasted  so  long  and  done  so  well  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  form  of  government  is  flexible.  The  things  which  suit  the 
people  in  Maine  if  we  had  uniform  national  laws,  might  not 
apply  to  other  parts  of  the  country ;  what  would  suit  Arizona 
would  not  suit  Minnesota ;  what  would  suit  Texas  would  not  suit 
Florida ;  but  with  state  organization  and  varying  state  laws  and 
with  our  states  strengthened  and  enabled  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs  and  given  the  right  to  settle  their  own  business  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  government,  we  can  be  very  much 
more  efficient,  and  I  believe  that  the  republic  would  be  much 
more  permanent  than  by  centralizing  all  authority  in  Washing- 
ton. (Applause.) 

I  have  made  some  rambling  remarks  to  you  to-night  about  the 
things  that  were  in  my  mind;  bat  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  you 
and  get  you  to  thinking  about  things  which  are  very  important 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  be  sturdy  and  stand  up 
for  the  things  we  know  are  right,  the  things  which  have  made 
America  and  Pennsylvania  great ;  and  let  us  not  be  smoothed  over 
and  patted  and  plastered  with  impractical  things,  because  they 
will  result,  in  disaster  sooner  than  we  might  think  if  we  don't 
watch  out.  (Applause.) 

The  Toastmaster.  I  think,  £>entlemen.  that  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  accept  these  words  of  wisdom, 
so  seriously  delivered,  with  more  than  passing  interest.  "We 
represent  a  large  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 
State,  and  we  should  not  only  thank  our  God  that  we  have  a 
real  honest-to-goodness  business  Governor  to  guide  us  during 
these  critical  times,  but  we  ought  to  resolve  in  our  hearts  that 
we  will  support  him  and  help  him  in  spreading  this  propaganda 
to  stimulate  our  own  people  to  do  just  what  he  suggested  is 
the  duty  of  every  man. 


(ill 

1  am  indeed  unfortunate  in  knowing-  none  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  next  speaker;  but  when  I  looked  upon 
our  program  and  noted  his  subject  and  toast,  I  felt  that  the  very 
fact  that  he  had  been  se'ected  by  your  President  to  speak  on 
"Americanization"  was  as  good  a  recommendation  and  as  good 
an  introduction  as  any  man  could  possibly  have.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  is  very  fitting  that  we  should  be  here  to-night  to  lis- 
ten to  these  statements  on  the  subject  of  ''United  Americans." 
Gentlemen,  it  is  my  very  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Newton 
W.  Gilbert,  Esq..,  of  New  York. 

Newton  W.  Gilbert.  Esq.  :  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President. 
Your  Excellency,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  noted  two  character- 
istics of  this  audience,  not  only  the  attractiveness  of  the  ladies — 
about  which  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  publicly — but  I  also  no- 
ticed the  youth  of  the  men.  Now  I  am  a  young  man,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  ten  men  in  this  room  as  old  as  I  am,  which 
led  me  to  think  perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  rare  air  here  in  this 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  At  any  rate,  this  body  of  business  men 
is  still  young,  which  presages  well  for  the  future  business  in. 
Pennsylvania. 

I  see  my  subject  is  "Americanism,"  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
here,  "United  Americanism."  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  it  was  easier  to  talk  about  Americanism,  or 
easier  to  listen,  than  to-day.  We  are  a  rather  curious  people. 
We  went  along  for  a  great  many  years  with  serene  confidence 
that  these  things  would  not  lead  to  war.  We  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  anything  and  we  grew  fat,  and  lazy,  and  rich,  and  in- 
flated; and  when  this  great  conflagration  broke  out  in  Europe  we 
made  no  preparation.  It  seems  now  that  we  might  have  known 
that  we  were  concerned,  but  still  we  made  no  preparation  for 
this  great  conflagration.  We  said  we  did  not  know  what  it  was 
about.  We  said  we  hoped  that  there  would  be  some  kind  of 
peace  over  there  without  victory.  And  so  we — you  and  I,  and 
every  one  of  us — went  on,  until  all  at  once  we  found  we  were 
confronted  by  a  danger  which  threatened  the  very  foundations 
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of  our  institutions.  And  then,  having  made  no  preparation, 
then  realizing  what  a  great  people  we  are,  when  we  saw  the 
thing,  and  when  it  came  to  oiu-  attention,  and  we  found  what  was 
before  us,  then  we  sprung  to  work  everywhere  to  get  ready  for 
the  fight.  We  spent  billions  of  dollars  that  we  might  have  saved 
had  we  believed,  and  we  sacrificed  thousands  of  lives  of  our  boys 
that  might  have  been  saved  had  we  taken  thought. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  a  danger  even  greater,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  the  great  danger  which  confronted  us  in  1914.  Are 
we  again  going  to  be  a  people  who  take  no  thought  ?  Are  we 
again  going  to  make  no  preparation?  Are  we  again  going  to  let 
this  thing  break  upon  us  totally  unprepared,  and  see  all  our 
institutions  in  danger  such  as  has  never  confronted  them  before  ? 
It  depends  on  you  and  me,  it  depends  on  the  people  of  this 
country  who  stop  to  think.  Why,  the  most  of  our  people  are 
right  if  they  stop  to  think.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country  are  sharing  our  institutions,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  think  about  it  much.  We  have  a  most  wonderful  gov- 
ernment here.  There  have  been  democracies  in  the  world  before  : 
but  our  fathers  formed  a  new  kind  of  government,  a  representa- 
tive government,  and  they  founded  it  upon  a  constitution  which 
recognized  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  did  not  confer  rights 
upon  the  people,  but  recognized  rights  intrinsically  theirs.  Just 
a  few  words  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
Now  that  didn't  mean  created  equal  in  stature,  it  didn't  mean 
equality  of  mentality.  "All  men  are  created  equal"— equal 
rights — and  "that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights."  Every  other  form  of  government  in 
the  world  had  conferred  rights;  but  our  forefathers  said,  "en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  and 
"that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." And  then  the  Declaration,  as  it  went  on,  provided  a 
number  of  things,  provided  a  number  of  things  the  government 
could  not  do;  it  could  not  take  away  from  us  these  God-given 
rights.  And  "to  secure  these  rights,"  it  further  said,  "govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men."    And  so  this  government  of 
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ours  was  established  to  secure  the  rights  of  all.  And  what  won- 
derful rights  we  have !  What  wonderful  opportunities  this 
country  presents !  I  suppose  there  are  men  in  this  room  who 
were  born  in  humble  circumstances,  with  the  least  opportunity. 
Why,  the  great  leaders  in  this  country  and  many  men  who  have 
risen  to  the  highest  pinnacle  were  business  men  who  started  at 
the  bottom.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  which  offers 
opportunities  like  this,  and  it  is  because  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment of  ours.  Why,  I  am  surprised  myself,  I  want  to  say  I  am 
surprised,  I  was,  indeed  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  the  Gover- 
nor talk  as  he  did.  It  shows  he  recognizes  conditions  here.  You 
know  these  things  are  not  recognized  by  everybody.  I  know  the 
secretary  of  a  patriotic  society  in  New  York  sent  out  to  all  the 
mayors  of  the  country  a  little  letter,  in  which  they  made  sug- 
gestions of  these  things  coming  along,  and  making  suggestions  to 
get  ready  to  meet  them ;  and  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  members 
of  that  society  just  the  other  day  that  the  mayor  of  Boston  re- 
plied and  said:  "We  have  no  danger  here;  there  is  no  uprising 
in  Boston."  And  yet  Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  de- 
velop this  thing,  where  they  came  out  in  the  open  and  took  other 
men's  property  and  destroyed  it.  Why,  it  is  everywhere.  Out 
in  Seattle  the  other  day — and  I  want  to  thank  God  here  publicly 
for  men  like  Ole  Hanson  (applause)  ;  I  want  to  thank  God  for 
men  like  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  (applause)  ;  and 
I  believe  we  have  the  same  reason  to  thank  God  for  Governor 
Sproul.  (Applause.)  You  have  a  Governor  who  recognizes  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  and  who  recognizes  his  duty  to  his 
country  and  to  the  state.  This  thing  is  everywhere,  the  strike 
problem.  We  had  a  strike  in  New  York  in  the  subways  and  on 
the  elevated.  I  only  live  about  four  miles  from  my  office.  The 
strike  lasted  two  days,  Sunday  and  Monday.  Sunday  I  stayed 
home.  On  Monday  I  started  at  half-past  eight  and  arrived  at 
my  office  at  just  twelve  o'clock.  Not  only  could  I  get  no  trans- 
portation, but  had  no  opportunity  to  walk  on  the  streets  be-' 
cause  of  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  and  vehicles. 

Why,  you  can  destroy  everything  in  this  country  in  a  very 
short  time  if  you  tie  up  transportation,  if  you  tie  up  mining,  if 
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you  tie  up  the  steel  business.  Men  and  women  will  starve  when 
that  time  comes;  and  it  will  come  unless  men  like  you  and  me. 
as  the  Governor  said,  stand  up  and  meet  the  thing  and  teach 
the  people  the  truth  about  our  government.  That  is  the  trouble  ; 
they  do  not  know  the  truth. 

We  are  wakening  up  a  good  deal.  Before  the  war  we  never 
took  off  our  hats  to  the  flag.  Before  the  war  some  bands  did 
play  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  but  we  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York.  In  the  theatres 
they  began  to  play  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  at  the  close, 
because  the  people  were  getting  up  to  go  out  any  way.  But  long 
before  this  great  conflict  was  over  you  would  see  men  and  wo- 
men stand  up  and  click  their  heels  together  when  it  was  played. 
It  set  them  to  thinking  about  something.  All  we  have  got  to  do 
is  to  get  people  thinking  about  these  things.  We  only  can  appre- 
ciate our  government  when  we  see  what  it  can  do  for  us  when 
we  understand  what  it  is.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  it  or  not. 

I  was  in  the  Philippines  eleven  years  trying  to  do  part  of 
your  business.  You  didn't  know  it,  and  didn't  care  much  about 
it.  There  has  never  been  very  much  interest  in  that  proposition 
out  there,  although  it  is  one  of  the  big  things  this  country  is 
trying  to  do,  not  only  by  America,  but  never  by  any  country. 
We  are  trying  to  govern  that  archipelago  in  the  interest  of  the 
archipelago.  Nothing  like  that  had  been  done  by  Holland ; 
nothing  like  that  had  been  done  by  France ;  nothing  like  that 
had  been  done  by  Germany;  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  done 
by  anybody,  to  consider  the  ljie  of  its  foreign  residents. 
They  never  saw  anything  that  indicated  the  strength  and 
bigness  of  our  country;  never  saw  the  American  flag, 
except  in  Manila.  We  hadn't  any  merchant  marine  for 
a  long  time.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  I  have  traveled 
a  good  deal;  I  was  three  times  around  the  world,  and 
have  traveled  for  weeks  and  weeks  without  seeing  my 
flag,  while  I  could  see  every  other  flag  that  floats  in  the 
sun,  but  never  anything  to  indicate  that  America  was  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.     And  then  one  day  some 
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criticism  was  made  and  a  resolution  was  introduced 
which  was  set  back  for  a  year;  but  then  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  United  States  did  what  I 
think  was  a  very  wise  thing  in  sending  a  fleet  around 
the  world  bearing  the  flag  and  a  crew  of  our  sailors. 
Well,  they  were  going  to  stop  at  Manila  and  visit  every  port  in 
the  world  so  the  people  might  see  that  we  had  a  navy  if  not  a 
merchant  marine.  They  were  going  to  stop  at  Manila,  and  we 
Americans  were  filled  with  joy.  You  know  you  can  tell  whether 
people  really  love  a  thing  or  not.  We  got  together,  we  all  pulled 
together,  and  they  said,  ' '  The  fleet  is  coming  here ; ' '  and  we 
just  raised  a  half  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  entertain  the 
sailors.  That  was  how  we  felt.  But  they  were  a  long  time  get- 
ting there.  We  didn't  have  the  Panama  Canal,  and  they  had  to 
go  around  South  America,  up  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  to  Aus- 
tralia; and  then  finally  one  day  we  heard  they  were  coming.  All 
that  could  got  on  ships  and  went  out  to  meet  the  fleet.  I  think 
the  ship  I  was  on  went  out  forty  miles.  I  was  on  the  bridge 
with  some  friends  when  the  first  ship  came  in  sight.  First  we 
could  see  the  masts,  and  then  the  stacks,  and  then  the  hull ;  and 
then  as  it  drew  nearer  we  could  see  the  sailors  wearing  our  uni- 
form, and  flying  on  the  ship  was  our  flag.  (Applause.)  And 
back  of  that  ship  came  another  one  almost  like  it,  and  after  that 
another  and  another  and  another,  until  sixteen  great  battleships, 
representing  your  country  and  mine,  were  moving  majestically 
forward.  The  first  ship  passed,  and  the  second  ship  passed  close. 
We  had  all  crowded  over  to  that  end  of  the  bridge.  A  lady  who 
was  standing  near  me,  not  an  American,  but  a  Spanish  lady,  I 
believe,  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve.  I  turned  around,  and  she  said, 
"I  don't  understand  you  Americans;  why  don't  you  cheer?" 
And  I  realized  that  though  there  were  a  thousand  people  on  that 
boat,  I  hadn't  heard  a  cheer ;  and  I  looked  around  and  I  saw  that 
they  were  all  crying.  I  turned  to  tell  her  why  we  did  not 
cheer,  and  I  found  I  was  crying.  It  was  because  we  had 
seen  over  here  a  real  demonstration  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  a  great  and  proud  country;  we  had  seen  our 
flag  flying  from  ships  prepared  for  war  if  necessary,  and 
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to  preserve  and  protect  the  principles  in  which  we  believe. 

Surely,  after  this  war,  none  of  us  should  be  able  to 
look  at  the  flag  without  emotion;  it  has  meant  so  much; 
it  typifies  so  much  sacrifice,  so  much  courage  of  the  men 
and  women  of  America;  and  it  reminds  us,  when  we 
think  at  all,  of  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

But  let  me  say  just  one  word  more^  and  this  follows  from  what 
I  said.  There  is  the  greatest  necessity  in  this  country  that 
men  and  women  shall  think  on  these  subjects,  understand 
what  the  government  is,  and  know  what  our  institutions 
stand  for.  A  few  patriotic  men  in  this  country  are  getting  ready 
to  launch  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  men  and  women, 
on  the  theory  that  when  they  are  taught,  and  when  they  under  - 
stand and  know  what  this  country  is,  they  will  be  loyal  and  faith- 
ful to  it,  and  cannot  be  dragged  away  by  these  dreamers,  cannot 
be  influenced  by  anarchists  and  radicals,  who  care  for  nothing 
but  self.  That  society  is  going  to  be  launched  some  of  these  days. 
These  men,  east  and  west,  have  looked  over  the  country  and  have 
asked  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson  if  he  will  become  the  head  of  this 
great  educational  movement.  (Applause.)  They  knew  what  he 
had  done  in  creating  this  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  they 
know  he  is  the  kind  of  a  man  to  direct  this  thing.  In  this  work 
we  must  go  out  to  every  corner,  as  when  we  go  out  to  get  votes ; 
we  must  show  the  people  what  they  may  lose,  show  them  what 
they  will  lose,  unless  they  stand  up  loyally ;  and  when  you  gather 
next  year  perhaps  we  will  have  reached  the  time  when  the  danger 
is  past.  The  danger  is  not  only  in  low  places:  some  of  it  is  in 
high  places.  We  have  women  in  New  York  City,  wealthy  wo- 
men, women  worth  millions  of  dollars,  putting  their  money, 
turning  it  like  water  into  the  treasury  of  these  radicals.  "We 
have  men  high  in  political  life  dreaming  of  these  things,  men 
who  are  willing  to  compromise  anything  for  a  monetary  peace. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  peace,  peace  with  victory ; 
the  same  kind  of  peace  we  had  in  Europe,  peace  with  victory. 
(Applause.) 

The  To astm aster.    I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
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Mr.  Johnson  used  his  customary  wisdom  in  securing  Mr.  Gil- 
bert to  address  you  on  this  occasion;  and  I  believe  that  we  all, 
as  red-blooded  American  business  men,  would  feel  as  he  did 
at  Manila — bow  our  heads  and  weep  like  children. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
the  topic  of  his  toast  is  a  suggestion  in  itself.  It  is  very  fitting 
that  he  should  come  here  and  address  our  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  Cincinnati  woke  up  and  found 
herself  in  the  position  that  many  other  municipalities  are  in. 
suffering  for  an  adequate  street  ear  service,  and  realizing  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  some  one  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  street  railroads  of  Cincinnati  should  be  run  under  municipal 
control.  When  Cincinnati  adopted  this  plan  our  next  speaker 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  selected  to  act  as  director  to  run  the  railroads  on  a  cost  plan. 
With  these  few  words  of  introduction  I  will  call  on  Mr.  W.  C. 
Culkins,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Street  Railroads  of  the 
City  of  Cincinnati. 

ADDRESS  ON  STREET  RAILROAD  OPERATION 

Mr.  W.  C.  Culkins.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President,  His 
Excellency  and  gentlemen:  I  esteem  it  a  very  high  privilege 
and  distinction  to  be  invited  to  address  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  my  rather  humble  and  checkered 
career  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  welfare  asso- 
ciations, Kiwanis  Clubs  and  various  organizations  of  that  type, 
and  I  have  addressed  some  chambers  of  commerce.  I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  meeting  here  to-night,  and  upon  this 
splendid  organization.  It  is  indeed  an  inspiration.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  have  a  Governor  who  is  a  business  man,  and  who 
is  not  afraid  to  speak  out  in  meeting.  I  only  wish  that  his 
courageous  remarks  could  be  delivered  to  business  men  all  over 
this  nation  as  well  as  to  you  to-night;  because,  gentlemen,  it 
is  up  to  the  business  men  to  solve  these  problems.  The  Ameri- 
can business  men  demonstrated  during  the  war,  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  close  co-ordination  of  agricultural,  industrial 
and  business  relations,  with  the  business  men  as  the  second- 
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line  defence.  And  now  in  this  time  of  reconstruction  we  must 
have  the  American  business  men  in  the  first-line  defences.  It 
is  up  to  the  business  men  to  lead  in  the  solution  of  the  problems ; 
and  it  is  well  that  a  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  like  this,  com- 
posed of  business  men,  charged  with  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, should  give  some  passing  thought  to  the  question  of  street 
railroad  transportation. 

I  regard  it  as  singularly  appropriate  that  a  state  chamber 
of  commerce  should  include  in  its  program  a  discussion  of  the 
street  railway  problem.  It  is  no  longer  a  small  local  question 
as  to  whether  certain  investors  may  or  may  not  receive  an 
adequate  return  on  their  investment  but  an  economic  question 
of  national  scope  and  importance.  The  street  railway  industry 
is  the  most  important  in  any  community  because  it  makes  all 
other  industries  possible.  Take  away  the  means  of  transporting 
the  workmen  to  and  from  the  factory  and  the  factory  ceases  to 
function.  Moreover,  there  is  a  social  side  of  local  transporta- 
tion not  only  in  that  it  affords  that  commingling  of  the  various 
community  factors  so  essential  to  co-operative  development  and 
success,  but  if  the  transportation  be  not  reasonably  comfortable 
and  adequate,  the  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  workmen  may 
be  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  highly  to  be  desired  in  this 
period  of  unrest.  Although  the  treatment  of  the  problem  is 
primarily  local,  its  scope  is  national  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  highly  efficient  industrial  productivity  through  which  the 
nation  must  carry  out  its  program  of  reconstruction.  Indeed 
it  has  been  fully  recognized  as  a  national  problem  in  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Electric  Kailway  Association  have  appointed  standing  com- 
mittees and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  established 
a  commission  to  study  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem. 

In  recent  years  there  has  come  about  an  entirely  new.  con- 
ception of  the  street  railway  franchise.  Formerly  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  issuing  of  a  permit  to  a  private  company  to  use 
the  streets  of  the  city  subject  to  rather  vague  regulations  and 
such  public  requirements  as  the  city  might  exact  in  the  way 
of  taxes,  street  repairs  and  similar  obligations.    Very  little 
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was  said  or  thought  about  the  service  beyond  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  franchise.  Our  new  conception  of  the 
granting  of  a  street  railway  franchise  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion is  that  it  is  the  creation  of  an  agency  to  carry  out  a  purely 
municipal  function.  And  one,  which,  in  most  states,  the  city 
might,  if  it  so  elected,  perform  as  a  part  of  its  governmental 
operation.  This  necessarily  implies  that  since  the  agency  is 
created  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  transportation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  the  community  through  its  legal  rep- 
resentatives shall  reserve  the  right  of  determining  the  character 
of  this  service. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  Cincinnati  approached 
its  own  street  railway  problem.  Experience  had  shown  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  by 
rigid  regulations  to  cover  a  long  period  of  time.  This  sugges- 
tion elasticity  in  order  that  the  franchise  might  insofar  as 
possible  automatically  adapt  itself  to  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. It  seemed  to  the  city  authorities  that  rates  of  fare 
fixed  in  1918  based  upon  pre-war  conditions  would  be  obviously 
unfair  to  the  company  while  if  they  were  based  upon  war  con- 
ditions they  must  be  unfair  to  the  public  when  these  conditions 
had  re-adjusted  themselves.  The  service  at  cost  plan  appeared 
to  meet  this  rather  difficult  situation. 

Cost  of  service  may  be  roughly  denned  as  the  charging  of 
a  rate  of  fare  sufficient  to  provide  for  operating  expenses,  taxes, 
and  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  in  the  property. 

In  carrying  out  the  thought  of  elasticity  the  ordinance  places 
no  restriction  upon  the  return  allowed  to  the  company  on  new 
capital,  except  that  the  securities  in  every  detail  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  state  and  the 
city. 

The  machinery  provided  for  carrying  out  the  plan  and  stabliz- 
ing  the  rates  of  fare  is  similar  to  that  in  other  ordinances. 
The  initial  rate  of  fare  was  established  at  five  cents,  increasing 
or  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent.  It  is  provided  that 
the  company  shall  place  in  a  reserve  fund  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  surplus  remaining  after  the  cost 
of  service  has  been  paid  is  deposited  in  the  reserve  fund  until 
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a  total  of  $650,000  is  reached.  Then  fares  are  automatically 
reduced  one-half  cent.  Deficiencies  are  paid  out  of  the  reserve 
fund  until  the  minimum  of  $250,000  is  reached  whereupon  fares 
are  automatically  increased  one-half  cent.  The  company  se- 
cured its  initial  reserve  fund  from  the  sale  of  securities. 

The  normal  sum  of  the  reserve  fund  is  fixed  at  $400,000  in- 
cluding the  company's  contribution.  Until  the  reserve  fund 
contains  this  amount,  the  rates  of  fare  are  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  two  months'  operation,  in  that  whenever  the  gross  re- 
ceipts in  any  two  calendar  months  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  service,  the  rates  of  fare  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
higher  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  Cincinnati  franchise  is  that  of  a 
bonus  or  incentive  return  allowed  to  the  company  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  service  at  cost 
plan  is  that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  produce  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  company  since  it  has  a  fixed  and  assured  return. 
There  would  be  no  incentive  for  the  company  to  produce  ef- 
ficient operation,  resist  exorbitant  demands  of  employees  or 
exercise  economy  in  purchases.  To  meet  this  objection  the 
Cincinnati  plan  provides  that  when  the  rates  of  fare  are  more 
than  six  cents,  all  surplus  remaining  after  the  cost  of  service 
has  been  paid,  shall  be  turned  into  the  reserve  fund  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  fares.  When  the  rate  of  fare  is 
six  cents,  the  company  may  retain  20  per  cent,  of  such  surplus 
for  their  own  uses.  "When  rates  of  fare  are  reduced  to  five  and 
a-half  cents,  the  company  retains  30  per  cent,  and  at  five  cents 
or  lower,  45  per  cent.  The  remainder  in  each  case  goes  to  the 
reserve  fund.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  makes  high  fares  against 
the  financial  interests  of  the  company. 

This  would  naturally  suggest  that  the  company  might  im- 
pair service  in  order  to  obtain  this  additional  return.  How- 
ever, there  is  amply  provided  against  in  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  whereby  the  city  retains  for  itself  the  most  absolute 
and  complete  control  over  the  service  rendered.  The  city  pre- 
scribes the  number  and  type  of  cars,  with  what  they  shall  be 
equipped,  the  headways,  where  they  shall  stop  and  has  the 
right  to  order  extensions  or  re-route  at  will.    In  this  again  is 
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found  the  theory  of  elasticity,  in  that  the  service  may  be 
changed  or  adjusted  to  suit  conditions  as  they  arise.  If  the 
company  fail  to  carry  out  any  order  of  the  city,  it  may  be 
enforced  by  a  suit  for  specific  performance  of  contract.  The 
company  may  defend  on  one  ground  only,  that  the  city  has 
not  made  a  sufficient  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement ordered. 

The  control  over  the  finances  of  the  company  is  equally  as 
complete.  Forty-five  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
the  company  is  required  to  file  with  the  Director  of  Street 
Railroads,  a  budget  of  its  estimated  operating  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  classifica- 
tion. The  budget  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  approval  of 
the  director.  All  expenditures  for  the  year  must  be  within 
the  allowances  thus  made  by  the  director.  However,  the  di- 
rector has  the  power  to  transfer  from  one  account  to  another 
or  to  authorize  supplemental  estimates.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  company  and  the  director,  the  question  is 
settled  by  arbitration.  The  director  also  has  access  to  all  books 
of  the  company  and  can  object  to  any  expenditure.  All  ex- 
penditures for  additions  and  betterments  must  be  approved  by 
the  director. 

The  city's  control  is  vested  in  a  director  of  street  railroads. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Except  in  the  cases  of  new 
franchises,  extensions  and  re-routing,  requiring  legislative  ac- 
tion, but  before  counsel  can  act  on  such  matters,  they  must  first 
be  referred  to  the  director  for  his  advice  and  recommendation. 
The  director  acts  by  written  order,  the  company  has  a  right  to 
complain  within  10  days,  in  which  event  there  shall  be  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  after  which  the  director  renders  a  decision  which 
is  final. 

The  ordinance  also  provides  that  the  property  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  city  on  90  days'  notice,  either  at  the  valuation 
prescribed  in  the  ordinance  or  by  condemnation  proceedings. 
It  also  provides  the  hauling  of  freight  and  express  and  for  the 
use  of  the  tracks  of  the  company  for  access  by  inter-urbans 
which  have  terminals  within  the  city.    If  the  company  and  inter- 
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urbans  are  unable  to  agree,  the  terms  for  aueh  use  of  tracks 
are  fixed  by  the  director  of  street  railroads. 

For  reasons  of  local  expediency,  the  initial  rate  of  fare  was 
fixed  at  five  cents,  although  at  the  time  the  cost  of  carrying 
passengers  was  5.76  cents.  The  first  period  of  two  months 
showed  a  deficiency  and  fares  were  increased  on  January  first, 
1919  to  five  and  a-half  cents  ticket  rate  and  six  cents  cash. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  franchise  that 
where  the  rate  of  fare  includes  a  fraction  of  a  cent  the  cash 
rate  would  be  the  next  highest  cent.  In  December,  a  war  labor 
board  increase  added  about  $1,000,000  to  the  payroll  of  the 
company,  which,  together  with  other  increases  in  the  cost  of 
commodities,  increased  the  cost  of  service  per  passenger  to 
about  seven  and  a-half  cents  in  January  and  February.  This 
necessitated  an  increase  on  April  first  to  six  cents.  In  May, 
it  was  found  that  six  and  a-half  cents  would  have  covered  all 
costs,  but  when  this  rate  was  reached  on  July  first,  a  further 
increase  in  the  wage  scale,  the  number  of  improvements  or- 
dered by  the  city  and  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  coal,  consumed 
the  increase  produced  by  the  additional  half  cent.  A  deficit 
remained  and  on  October  first,  fares  will  be  advanced  to  the 
seven-cent  grade.  It  is  believed  that  if  present  conditions  pre- 
vail this  rate  will  be  sufficient. 

All  of  these  raises  have  been  accepted  by  the  public  without 
protest,  which,  we  believe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  realize 
that  they  are  not  paying  more  than  the  cost  of  service  under 
careful  supervision  and  that  when  the  present  high  prices  are 
relieved,  their  fares  will  be  reduced  in  proportion. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  problem  which  affects 
the  short-haul  rider.  A  point  would  ?'e  reached  where  the 
economic  law  of  diminishing  returns  would  supersede  any  legis- 
lation and  the  man  who  can  walk,  will  walk,  leaving  only  the 
unprofitable  passenger  to  pay  the  average  rate  of  fare.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  point  exists  where  increases  in  the  rate  of 
fare  fail  to  produce  an  ecpiivalent  increase  in  gross  receipts. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  varies  in  different  cities.  It  is 
evident  that  in  Cincinnati  this  point  has  not  been  reached  to  any 
effective  degree. 
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We  believe  that  under  this  plan  the  public  has  obtained  all 
the  advantages  of  municipal  ownership  without  any  of  its 
disadvantages. 

"While  this  ordinance  is  giving  every  indication  of  working 
out  a  successful  solution  of  the  street  car  problem  in  Cincinnati, 
there  are  improvements  which  could  be  made  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  it  is  not  at  all  offered  as  a  panacea  which  may 
be  taken  bodily  and  applied  to  some  other  city.  Every  city 
has  its  individual  peculiarities  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
application  of  the  service-at-cost  plan.  It  will  not  produce  the 
same  rate  of  fare  in  each  city  as  this  in  every  case  is  dependent 
upon  the  local  density  of  traffic. 

The  unit  of  measurement  in  street  car  service  is  the  car  mile 
which  means  the  cost  of  running  one  car  one  mile.  The  density 
of  traffic  is  the  average  number  of  revenue  passengers  per  car 
mile  in  any  given  period.  The  natural  rate  of  fare  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  If  the  cost  of  service  is  30  cents 
per  car  mile  and  the  density  of  traffic  is  six  passengers  per  car 
mile,  the  natural  rate  of  fare  is  one-sixth  of  30  or  five  cents.  If, 
however,  the  density  of  traffic  is  only  five  passengers  per  ear 
mile,  then  each  passenger  must  bear  one-fifth  more  of  the  burden 
and  the  rate  of  fare  is  six  cents.  An  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Cleveland  so  widely  cited  as  a  low-fare  town.  In 
1918  the  density  of  traffic  on  the  Cleveland  lines  was  7.8  pas- 
sengers per  car  mile  while  in  Cincinnati,  the  density  of  traffic 
was  only  5.6  passengers  per  car  mile.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  with  a  larger  volume  of  business  of  each  car  mile  operated 
the  rate  of  fare  in  Cleveland  should  be  lower  than  in  Cincinnati, 
since  the  revenue  passenger  is  substantially  the  sole  source  of  in- 
come of  a  street  railway  company.  For  a  further  purpose  of 
comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  in  Cincinnati  the  company 
pays  $350,000  a  year  as  a  franchise  tax  and  gives  free  transfers, 
while  in  Cleveland  no  franchise  tax  is  paid  and  the  revenue 
from  transfers  amounted  to  more  than  $800,000  in  1918.  These 
two  sums  would  have  caused  a  reduction  of  more  than  one  cent 
in  the  Cincinnati  rates  of  fare. 

The  service  at  cost  plan  with  whatever  local  modifications  may 
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be  necessary  is  applicable  to  most  all  cities  and  is  absolutely  fair 
to  the  public,  the  community  and  the  investor. 

The  Toastmaster.  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  in  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  very  illuminating  address.  It  is 
not  very  unlikely  that  many  large  municipalities  will  adopt  this 
or  some  such  plan. 

This,  gentlemen,  concludes  the  entertainment  as  provided  by 
the  executive  officers,  and  I  think  we  are  under  very  great  obliga- 
tion to  them  in  providing  this  program  as  well  as  to  the 
speakers  for  their  splendid  and  instructive  addresses.  As  a 
token  of  your  appreciation  I  will  ask  you  to  give  an  expression 
of  your  thanks  by  a  rising  vote. 


TUESDAY'S  SESSION 

Tuesday,  September  30,  1919. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  by  the 
President,  Alba  B.  Johnson. 

The  President.  The  first  business  of  the  morning  is  to  listen 
to  an  address  upon  "Better  Roads  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  Edward  E.  Beidleman. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  E.  Beidleman  :  Gentlemen  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce :  I  think  this  was 
one  of  the  things  set  up  on  me  by  your  secretary  and  the  High- 
way Commissioner,  because  I  said  to  the  Highway  Commissioner 
I  thought  he  was  the  person  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  good  roads 
to  the  business  men  of  Pennsylvania  on  account  of  his  close 
familiarity  with  the  subject.  However,  now  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  talk  on  that  subject,  I  will,  in  my  own  way,  endeavor 
to  give  you  some  of  the  things  the  department  and  the  State  ad- 
ministration are  doing  for  the  improvement  of  the  highways  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Last  evening  I  enjoyed  your  dinner  im- 
mensely and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  subject-matter 
handled  by  the  several  speakers. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  business  men  have  gotten  awake  to  the 
proposition  that  things  should  be  thought  out  well  before  any 
conclusion  is  reached  and  before  action  is  taken,  and  that  is 
important  to  the  subject  of  good  roads  just  as  well  as  in  other 
things ;  and  it  is  important  that  you  know  exactly  what  the  State 
Highway  Department  is  doing.  Prior  to  the  invention  of  the 
automobile  we  had  approximately  96,000  miles  of  road  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  was  no  demand  anywhere  particularly  for 
the  improvement  of  the  highways.  The  farmer  was  satisfied  if 
he  could  visit  his  neighbor  half  a  mile  distant,  and  about  the 
farthest  he  went  was  to  the  railroad  station  possibly  five  or  six 
miles  away,  so  that  the  demand  at  that  time  did  not  exist  for 
good  roads  as  it  does  to-day.  In  1911  the  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia appreciated  the  importance  of  improved  highways,  and  it 
was  then  the  present  distinguished  Governor  of  this  Common- 
wealth, at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate,  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Sproul  Highway  Act.  That  bill  pro- 
vided there  should  be  taken  by  the  State,  I  think,  10,235  miles 
of  road.  Of  course,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  10,235  miles  of 
road  being  taken  over  at  one  time,  you  appreciate  the  State  had 
more  than  it  was  able  to  handle.  The  Governor  upon  en- 
tering into  office,  in  order  that  this  highway  system  might 
be  developed  in  the  proper  way,  determined  to  divide  the 
highway  question  into  three  classes :  First,  building  roads  on  the 
primary  system ;  second,  building  roads  on  the  secondary  system ; 
and  third,  building  roads  on  the  tertiary  system.  The  primary 
system  is  pretty  well,  developed,  and  will  cover,  I  think,  4,000 
miles.  Fourteen  hundred  miles  of  the  4,000  miles  are  now  about 
completed,  and  there  remain  yet  to  be  finished  in  the  future 
2,600  miles  of  that  primary  system. 

The  primary  system  is  intended  to  consist  of  cross-state  roads 
and  roads  leading  from  county-seat  to  county-seat  and  populous 
center  to  populous  center.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  roads;  but 
there  are,  for  instance,  the  National  Highway,  which  goes 
through  Southern  Pennsylvania ;  the  Lincoln  Highway,  a  little 
north  of  the  National,  and  the  William  Penn  Highway,  through 
Central  Pennsylvania  east  and  west;  and  another  highway,  the 
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name  of  which  I  do  not  now  recall,  in  the  northern  section.  Then 
there  are  other  primary  roads  which  will  cut  the  State  north 
and  south ;  and  I  think,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  there  is 
one,  for  instance,  which  cuts  the  State  diagonally  from  Lake 
Erie  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  intended  that  these  roads,  as  I  said, 
shall  join  the  populous  centers  and  let  the  people  get  somewhere ; 
and  they  also  have  in  mind  connection  with  the  highways  adjoin- 
ing the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  eventually  we 
will  have  a  complete  system  of  cross-country  roads. 

Considerable  objection  may  be  raised,  and  has  been  raised,  to 
the  construction  of  the  roads  in  that  way,  without  having  the 
thought  in  mind  as  to  what  is  to  be  eventually  reached.  I  have, 
for  instance,  met  objection  to  the  fact  that  the  State  was  build- 
ing roads  through  miles  of  territory  not  thickly  populated.  That 
is  true.  But  those  miles  are  being  covered  so  that,  for  example, 
if  you  are  traveling  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  and  are 
required  to  go  through  a  section  of  country  that  is  not  popu- 
lated, you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  a  splendid 
road  your  entire  distance;  and  further,  the  big  thing,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  those  roads  are  not  being  built  merely  for  pleasure 
purposes.  The  main  thought  is  that  those  roads  shall  be  im- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  carrying  traffic  throughout  the  State. 

Therefore,  the  big  question  above  all,  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
is  the  trucking  across  the  Commonwealth  in  order  than  trans- 
portation may  be  properly  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  State;  and  with  that  in  mind  the  State  ad- 
ministration has  been  confronted  with  a  very  serious  problem. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago  they  built  this  road,  for  instance,  to  the 
north  of  Harrisburg,  running  as  far  up  as  Dauphin,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000  a  mile ;  that  road  to-day  would  cost  approximately  $46,- 
000  a  mile.  But  in  those  days  the  purchasing  value  of  a  dollar 
was  considerably  more  than  the  same  dollar  now. 

The  State  now  is  confronted  with  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  advisable  to  build  its  roads  at  the  increased  cost  of  pur- 
chasing. In  building  the  primary  system  it  has  been  determ- 
ined that  the  roads  shall  be  28  feet  wide,  18  feet  of  solid  sur- 
face with  4  feet  of  berm  on  each  side  and  2  feet  extra  for  gutters, 
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one  foot  on  each  side,  making  28  feet  in  all.  In  constructing 
these  roads  the  question  of  grading  is  the  first  essential.  The 
early  roads,  some  of  them,  were  merely  trails,  and  did  not  begin 
to  have  28  feet  of  width.  Therefore,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
top  surface  you  lay  on  the  roads,  the  grading  and  draining  is  a 
fixed  charge;  the  present  charge  of  grading  is,  I  think,  $12,000 
a  mile,  with  $4,000  a  mile  added  for  drainage.  Grading  and 
drainage  are  important,  because,  if  you  are  going  to  lay  any 
road  at  all,  you  must  have  it  properly  graded  and  you  must 
properly  drain  it  ;  if  you  don't  drain  it  properly  and  it  is  im- 
properly graded  you  run  the  chance  in  the  winter  time  of  having 
the  moisture  get  under  the  road,  you  have  a  freeze,  and  when  the 
frost  comes  out  in  the  spring  the  road  bulges  and  your  job  is 
ruined.  You  accordingly  appreciate  the  fixed  charge  of  $16,000 
a  mile  for  grading  and  draining.  Then  the  question  arises,  what 
kind  of  surface  will  you  put  on  top  of  the  grading  ?  Some  years 
ago  they  put  down  roads,  and  they  held  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  people  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  These  roads,  known  as  water- 
bound  macadam  roads,  cost,  I  think,  $22,000  a  mile  approxi- 
mately, and  that  water-bound  macadam  road  costs  the  State  $1,- 
500  a  year  to  maintain.  The  concrete  road,  or  the  concrete  base 
with  bithulithic  top  costs  the  State  $30,000  a  mile,  and  will  cost 
the  State  approximately  one  hundred  dollars  a  mile  a  year  to 
maintain.  So  the  question  for  the  State  to  determine  was 
whether  or  not  it  would  build  water-bound  macadam  roads  at 
$22,000  a  mile,  plus  grading  and  drainage  plus  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  of  $1,500  a  mile  each  year,  or  whether  it  would 
build  the  more  permanent  roads  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars 
a  mile  each  year  to  maintain ;  and  in  addition,  in  maintaining 
the  water-bound  macadam  road,  every  year  you  would  have  your 
road  tied  up  three  or  four  weeks  with  the  oiling  system,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years  you  have  to  resurface  it  at  an  addi- 
tional cost.  The  State  administration  therefore  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining,  so  far  as  the  cost  was  concerned,  that  the 
economic  road  to  build  was  the  permanent  one,  either  concrete 
or  surfaced  bithulitic,  or  if  the  future  should  develop  anything 
better,  it  would  adopt  it. 
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The  Governor  was  interested  in  knowing  just  what  the  people 
would  say  about  allowing  the  roads  to  be  built  at  the  increased 
cost  of  building;  and  it  was  determined  to  ask  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  State  how  the  people  felt  on  the  question  of  building 
the  roads  at  the  present  cost.  The  answer  was  that  it  made  no 
difference  what  the  cost  was,  the  people  wanted  the  roads;  and 
therefore  it  was  determined  to  build  them. 

In  addition  to  building  the  primary  system — and  in  building 
the  primary  system  it  is  intended  that  the  cost  shall  be  paid  en- 
tirely by  the  state,  you  have  the  secondary  system,  which  covers 
your  county  roads,  the  county  roads  running  from  point  to 
point  in  the  county,  almost  as  important  as  the  primary  system, 
but  having  a  purely  local  significance.  It  is  intended  that  roads 
built  under  that  system  shall  be  paid  part  by  the  State  and  part 
by  the  county. 

After  the  secondary  roads  have  been  constructed  you  come 
to  the  tertiary  roads,  or  township  roads,  and  that  becomes  a  ques- 
tion for  the  local  municipalities  to  handle. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  building  roads  to  know  how 
the  people  feel  about  it.  Money  has  been  raised  by  the  State 
by  authorizing  a  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  five  million  from  current  revenues;  thirteen  millions 
have  been  given  by  the  Federal  government ;  and  the  counties  of 
"Western  Pennsylvania  have  by  popular  vote  of  the  people  ap- 
proved loans  amounting  at  this  time  to  a  little  in  excess  of  twenty 
million  dollars.  We  realize  the  people  are  really  interested  in 
getting  roads,  and  in  getting  them  just  as  soon  as  they  can. 
When  you  come  to  consider  the  question  of  what  is  required  to 
build  a  public  road  you  are  confronted  with  figures  almost 
amazing.  For  instance,  in  one  mile  of  improved  highway  there 
are  3,000  tons  of  stone,  1,500  tons  of  sand  and  1,000  tons  of  ce- 
ment. That  becomes  important  and  interesting  because  you 
can't  build  primary  roads  unless  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
stand  up.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  the  construction  of  a  road  unless  that  road  was  intended 
to  at  least  live  out  the  life  of  the  bond  given  by  the  Common- 
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wealth  to  raise  the  money  by  which  it  was  built,  and  the  matur- 
ity of  those  bonds  is  fixed  pretty  generally  at  twenty  years. 

The  base  of  the  road  is  a  question  that  requires  the  most  intel- 
ligent attention  of  the  department.  There  is  net  a  pound  of  ma- 
terial that  goes  into  those  roads  except  it  is  officially  tested  by 
the  State  chemist.  The  other  day  I  was  in  the  Highway  Depart- 
the  State  chemist,  The  top  is  subject  to  abrasion  because  of 
various  things  occurring  in  travel.  The  road  itself  will  break  off 
to  some  extent,  and  there  comes  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  State  always  to  maintain  those  roads,  be- 
cause no  road  is  permanent  unless  it  is  kept  in  permanent  repair. 
The  State  will  be  obliged,  after  these  roads  are  finished,  to  find 
revenues  with  which  to  maintain  them,  and  it  is  intended  that 
this  shall  come  from  one  source,  that  is,  from  the  automobile  itself 
in  the  payment  of  licenses.  There  will  be  in  this  State  this  year, 
I  think,  between  400,000  and  500,000  pleasure  cars,  and  over  40,- 
000  motor  trucks  paying  license.  The  moneys  derived  from  this 
source  will  be  the  moneys  required  to  maintain  the  State  roads 
for  the  future. 

In  building  the  secondary  roads  and  the  township  roads  the 
State  is  doing  what  it  can  to  relieve  the  counties  and  townships 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  expense  of  ascertaining  what  is  an 
efficient  construction.  We  know  that  counties  and  townships 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  engineering  divisions ;  so  the  State, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  and  the  Highway  Com- 
missioner, procured  the  passage  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  an  Act  which  provides  that  all  county  and  township 
roads  in  the  future  shall  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Highway  Department,  and  this  will  give  counties  and 
townships  the  advantage  of  the  very  best  engineering  experience 
the  State  can  afford.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  counties 
and  townships  to  build  roads  of  the  same  strength  as  the  pri- 
mary system,  because  they  will  not  have  the  same  line  of  heavy 
travel.  The  primary  system  will  take  you  from  the  distant 
points  across  the  State,  the  secondary  system  will  take  you  up 
at  the  primary  system  road,  and  the  township  road  will  eventu- 
ally take  you  to  your  place  of  destination ;  and  as  you  travel 
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over  the  three  lines  the  amount  of  travel  will  be  relatively  di- 
minished, and  the  importance  of  getting  into  those  roads  material 
that  will  last  can  be  determined,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  amount 
of  travel  going  over  them. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  automobiles  and  tracks  will 
make  three  billion  car  miles  in  Pennsylvania  this  year,  and  they 
will  carry  on  the  State  roads  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of 
passengers  that  are  carried  on  the  steam  railroads ;  again  you 
ask  the  question,  is  it  not  advisable  at  this  time  to  build  this  sys- 
tem of  highways  at  the  increased  cost  you  say  it  is,  and  we  say 
you  men  who  make  up  and  represent  the  business  men  of  thi« 
Commonwealth,  such  as  you  find  in  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
shall  go  out  and  talk  to  the  sensible  people  of  this  State  along 
this  line.  You  know  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  the 
easiest  argument  in  the  world  to  defeat  a  candidate  for  public 
office  by  a  cry  of  high  taxes.  You  can  go  out  into  your  counties 
and  townships  and  talk  high  taxes,  and  your  people  will  think 
the  government  is  being  improvidently  run.  Therefore,  unless 
we  have  the  support  of  the  business  men  to  tell  the  people  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  having  these  highways  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  them,  it  becomes  an  essential  matter  of  whether  or  not 
Pennsylvania  shall  remain  the  great  state  in  the  Union.  The 
question  of  cost  is  an  important  one,  but  the  question  nf  taxes 
is  not  a  small  one;  because  you  know  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  de- 
velop in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  any  other  person  shall  pay 
taxes  except  first  the  public  service  corporation  and  then  the 
private  corporation.  The  public  service  corporation  is  paying 
the  great  bulk,  because  manufacturing  corporations  have  thus 
far  escaped  the  payment  of  tax  on  capital  stock.  But  while  you 
are  improving  these  public  roads,  and  while  you  are  carrying 
considerable  travel  over  them,  you  are  at  the  same  time  hitting 
the  public  service  corporation  in  its  revenues  to  some  extent. 
Therefore,  it  will  become  important  in  the  future  for  the  people 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  not  as  well  as  the  cor- 
porate interests  of  the  State  pay  something,  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  State  for  construction,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
these  improvements ;  and  so  you,  gentlemen,  have  the  duty,  as 
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was  said  to  you  last,  night,  of  standing  up,  saying  things  and 
doing  these  things  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people. 

What  the  State  and  the  national  government  owes  to  the  con- 
tractors of  this  Commonwealth  and  every  other  Commonwealth 
is  that  in  the  construction  of  the  public  highways  they  shall 
have  the  support  of  the  government  in  putting  through  the 
work.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  caused  more  trouble 
in  the  country  than  any  other  was  the  course  of  the  government 
in  letting  its  contracts  on  cost  plus.  If  the  government  had 
given  the  same  attention  to  the  honest  manufacturer  and  the 
honest  contractor  of  this  country  in  seeing  that  he  could  get 
the  delivery  of  his  materials  and  had  used  its  hand  in  keeping 
the  men  at  work  this  government  would  have  saved  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  (Applause.) 

And  that  same  rule  applies  now  that  the  war  is  over.  If  in- 
stead of  the  government  standing  in  the  way  and  actually  steal- 
ing material  from  men  under  contract  to  do  work  for  a  fixed 
price,  it  would  give  some  support  to  that  contractor  to  help  his 
contract  to  a  conclusion,  the  world  would  be  on  a  better  basis; 
and  if  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  sending  representatives 
here,  there  and  everywhere  to  see  not  if  the  men  need,  but 
if  they  want  more  pay,  they  would  be  giving  the  support 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  man  who  wants  to  work, 
they  would  touch  the  vitals  of  the  strike  question  and  end 
them  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  What 
the  government  of  this  State  needs  is  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  in  doing  the  big  things  that  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  You  men  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  the  caliber 
of  the  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  this  State  govern- 
ment, and  every  one  of  you  last  week  must  have  applauded 
when  you  read  the  statement  he  made  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  against  any  society  launched  in  this  Commonwealth 
to  burn  down  its  towns  and  that,  above  all  things,  Pennsyl- 
vania would  maintain  law  and  order,  and  that  it  would  do  it 
at  any  cost.  (Applause.)  With  a  man  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  in  public  life,  tell  the  truth,  and  do  his  full 
duty,  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  keep  yourself  in  public  office  if  you 
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play  to  the  galleries;  and  it  has  been  made  so  because  men 
everywhere  have  been  willing  to  look  to  candidacies  of  men 
based  upon  narrow  and  shallow  platforms  rather  than 
whether  they  stand  full-square  on  every  economic  ques- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  properly  maintain  your  govern- 
ment. But  when  you  find  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  who  will  tell  the  people  without  fear 
that  he  intends  to  maintain  law  and  order  above  everything 
else  in  Pennsylvania  you  have  a  man  in  whom  you  should 
place  your  confidence.  (Applause.) 

There  are  few  men  his  equal  upon  this  program  of  highway 
construction.  He  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  and  his 
judgment  to  it  foi  years,  and  he  has  worked  it  out  in  every  detail. 
I  know  I  can  carry  a  message  to  him  that  the  members  of  this 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  carry  the  word  to  every 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Pennsylvania  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  small  they  may  be,  that  they  will  support  his  program 
to  develop  this  system  of  highway  construction  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  they  want  it  built  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  we  want 
not  only  that  you  shall  carry  it  to  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  but  we  want  you  to  talk  it  to  the  people  of  your 
community.  Speak  to  them  of-  the  importance  of  standing  be- 
hind this  program.  You  know  in  the  construction  of  it  we  have 
forgotten  county  lines,  because  you  can't  build  roads  if  you 
have  in  mind  only  what  one  county  needs.  You  must  look 
at  it  as  a  State  proposition.  And  you  know  you  can't  build  it 
all  at  one  time.  There  are  now,  for  instance,  750  miles  under 
contract,  representing  217  different  contractors  and  $27,000,000 
will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  contracts.  The 
750  miles  represent  just  that  much  of  the  2600  miles  of  primary 
system  yet  to  be  built ;  but  750  of  road  construction  in  this  State 
this  year  means  the  construction  of  more  State  highways  in 
Pennsylvania  than  has  been  constructed  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  in  all  times  gone  by.  When  that  has  been  constructed 
more  will  follow.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  proper  start  and 
get  on  as  far  as  possible  the  Highway  Department  now  is  laying 
out  its  program  for  next  year,  so  that  just  as  soon  as  spring 
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weather  comes  work  will  go  on.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  go  on  until  the  full  4,000  miles  of  road  of  the 
primary  system  have  been  completed.  It  is  intended  during 
that  period  of  construction  that,  in  so  far  as  the  counties  will 
help,  they  will  build  State-aid  highways,  or  the  secondary  roads, 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the  State  to  get  to  it ;  and  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  the  entire  highway  system  of  the 
State  will  be  in  proper  condition. 

You  will  appreciate  that  to  build  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles  of  road  is  some  task,  but  to  finally  improve  ninety -six 
thousand  miles  of  roads  in  the  Commonwealth  presents  a  mighty 
task  for  the  future ;  but  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  behind  it  a 
man  of  the  character,  standing,  caliber  and  fearlessness  of  the 
present  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  (Applause.) 

The  President.  May  I  assure  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
nia  stands  unitedly  behind  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  his 
program  of  road  construction? 

The  next  paper  will  be  "Functions  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry  in  Its  Relation  to  Business, ' '  by  Commissioner 
C.  B.  Connelley,  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try. 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  CONNELLEY. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  employers 
and  employes  in  this  Commonwealth.  Every  industry,  except 
agriculture,  operating  in  Pennsylvania,  has  a  direct  interest  in 
the  Department  because  in  one  way  or  another,  every  business 
interest  of  the  State  comes  under  one  or  more  laws  which  the 
legislature  has  decreased  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Department  I 
am  representing.  It  comprises  two  boards,  five  bureaus  and  one 
division,  namely : 
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Industrial  Board, 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 

Bureau  of  Inspection, 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration, 

Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 

Bureau  of  Employment, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 

Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 

Its  force  consists  of  approximately  350  employes,  including 
100  inspectors,  located  at  various  points  throughout  the  State. 
It  has  offices  for  the  conduct  of  its  inspection  business,  work- 
men's compensation  business,  and  employment  business  in  all  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  annual  operat- 
ing cost  is  about  $800,000.  There  was  paid  out  during  the  year 
1918  for  workmen's  compensation  thrcugh  agreements  filed  and 
scrutinized  in  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  almost 
$12,000,000.  Even  these  perfunctory  statements,  indicating  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  conducted  by  the  Department  and  sup- 
ported by  the  tax-payers  of  the  Commonwealth  should  convince 
you  that  the  functions  of  the  Department  are  closely  related  to 
the  work  that  you  are  doing  as  a  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  therefore  should  result  in  a  more  definite  co-operative  re- 
lationship between  us. 

We  have,  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  so  ably  said,  a  Gover- 
nor who  has  taken  a  new  hold  on  every  department,  and  in  his 
fearless  way  has  made  those  in  charge  of  the  department  feel  as 
though  new  life  had  entered  the  departments. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  while  to  show  you  in  more 
detail,  if  I  may,  the  working  parts  of  the  different  divisions  in 
our  work  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment,  with  free  employment  offices  in 
the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  constantly 
at  the  service  of  employers  as  well  as  employes.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  should  you  need  general  or  specially  trained  em- 
ployes that  an  inquiry  at  the  nearest  employment  office  would  be 
of  benefit  to  you.    That  service  is  constantly  at  your  disposal  ex- 
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eeptihg  in  the  cases  where  strikes  exist,  when,  under  the  law,  the 
bureau  may  not  furnish  employes. 

If,  as  an  employer,  you  operate  a  commercial  establishment 
or  an  industrial  plant,  the  work  of  your  women  employes,  or 
boy  or  girl  employes  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  is  governed 
by  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  and  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  chiefly  through  its  Bureau  of 
Inspection. 

These  laws  require  that  schedules  be  posted,  showing  the  hours 
of  work  for  such  employes;  and  in  many  instances,  confusion 
may  arise  in  regard  to  the  proper  distribution  of  hours  in  such 
schedule,  or  regarding  the  posting  of  the  schedules  themselves. 
In  such  cases,  when  you  are  in  doubt,  get  in  touch  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  get  acquainted  with  your  near- 
est inspector,  get  advice  on  those  laws  which  it  is  the  Depart- 
ment's duty  to  enforce.  The  Department,  while  enforcing  those 
laws,  aims  to  get  the  complete  co-operation  of  employers  and  in 
no  cases  are  prosecutions  entered  unless  the  violation  be  repeated 
and  flagrant  and  it  be  evident  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  is  not  present, — which  the  records  of 
the  Department  show  to  have  been  but  seldom.  Keep  in  touch 
with  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the  Department.  Feel  free  to 
call  upon  the  Department  when  installing  new  machinery  or  ele- 
vators in  your  industrial  plant,  or  when  making  extensions  or 
alterations  in  your  building,  so  that  before  the  work  is  completed 
you  may  know  that  it  conforms  to  the  laws  and  regulations  and 
thus  avoid  complications  that  are  as  unpleasant  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  they  may  be  to  any  employer. 

There  are  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  estimated'  that  approximately 
1  ,500,000  of  those  inhabitants  are  employed  in  industrial  plants. 
It  ha.s  been  further  estimated  that  there  are,  at  least,  25,000  fac- 
tories and  mills  scattered  throughout  the  more  than  45,000 
square  miles  of  area  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  more  than 
2,500  industrial  plants  in  this  Commonwealth,  employing  more 
than  100  workers  each,  and  included  in  that  number  are  ap- 
proximately 600  industrial  plants,  employing  more  than  500 
workers  each ;  and  in  some  instances  the  numbers  of  employes 
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run  into  many  thousands.  That  is  merely  the  scope  of  the  work 
to  be  covered  in  inspecting-  industrial  plants  for  safeguards  and 
observance  of  labor  laws. 

Thorough  inspection  of  these  plants  may  consume  the  time  of 
one  inspector,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  months 
in  a  single  plant;  and  some  plants  are  of  such  magnitude  that  an 
inspector  could  be  busy  throughout  the  entire  year,  spending 
that  time  in  a  single  plant  because  of  its  size  and  not  due  to  the 
reluctance  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  inspector. 

The  inspection  of  all  establishments  where  women  and  child- 
ren workers  are  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  requires  con- 
tact by  the  Department  inspectors  with  all  stores,  offices,  hotels, 
and  similar  establishments.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  considerably  more  than  250,000  of  such  establishments 
throughout  the  State.  Further  supervision  of  theatres,  motion 
picture  houses,  halls  of  public  assemblage,  apartment  houses,  ex- 
cepting in  cities  of  first  and  second  class,  for  protection  against 
fire  and  panic,  is  another  task  devolving  upon  the  Department. 
The  licensing  of  every  bakery  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  licensing  of 
every  motion  picture  operator,  boiler  inspector,  and  elevator 
inspector  of  casualty  insurance  companies,  after  having  passed 
examinations  conducted  by  executives  of  the  Department  are 
merely  incidents  in  the  mass  of  work  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  performs.  Unquestionably,  in  one  or  more 
of  these  functions  the  employer  may  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest. 

I  have  not,  up  to  this  time,  touched  upon  the  work  for  safety 
in  industrial  establishments  which  the  Department  is  constantly 
carrying  on.  That  work  includes  the  enforcing  of  the  regula- 
tions aimed  to  eliminate  mechanical  hazards  and  in  general-  dan- 
gerous conditions  in  industrial  plants  themselves.  In  addition 
to  conducting  a  constant  propaganda  for  safety  and  carrying  on 
a  work  of  actual  inspection  in  the  plants  for  safety,  the  Depart- 
ment collects,  through  its  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 
reports  of  every  worker  killed  in  industry,  or  injured  in  industry 
and  disabled  for  a  period  exceeding  two  days.  During  the  year 
1918.  there  was  a  total  of  184.844  such  reports  received.   Of  that 
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number,  2,403  indicated  fatalities;  53,783  indicated  workers  in- 
jured and  disabled  for  more  than  fourteen  days  each,  and  127,- 
658  indicated  workers  injured  and  disabled  for  periods  of  more 
than  two  days  but  less  than  fifteen  days. 

The  reports  of  industrial  accidents  received  at  the  Department 
are  immediately  classified,  and  copies  of  all  reports  are  sent  to 
the  inspectors  in  the  districts  where  the  accidents  occurred  with 
instructions  that  investigations  be  made  of  the  fatal  and  more 
serious  accidents  in  order  that,  if  possible,  steps  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  killing  or  injuring  of  other  workmen 
through  a  similar  condition. 

The  accident  reports  are  further  checked  in  the  Bureau  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  to  make  certain  that  agreements  are 
entered  into  between  the  employer  and  the  injured  employe  or 
the  insurance  carrier  of  the  employer  in  order  that  the  workman 
may  receive  the  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the 
law.  At  the  same  time  the  accident  reports  are  further  classified 
and  tabulated  as  to  the  counties  in  which  they  occurred  the  type 
of  work  in  which  the  injured  worker  was  engaged,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  accident  and  the  effect  of  the  accident  upon  the  vic- 
tim. By  such  comparison  the  actuarial  and  statistical  branches 
of  the  Department  determine  where  the  principal  hazards  exist 
in  industry ;  and  that  information  guides  the  Department  in  di- 
recting its  efforts  against  dangerous  conditions  as  well  as  in  the 
formulation  of  regulations  to  make  industry  more  safe. 

All  of  this  information  is  likewise  of  vital  interest  to  the 
business  interests  of  this  State,  and  especially  those  interests 
which  conduct  plants  in  which  the  processes  are  hazardous.  This 
material,  which  is  published,  is  available  to  safety  departments 
of  all  plants.  It  is  to-day  a  known  fact  that  greater  safety  in 
industry  brings,  not  only  better  humanitarian  standards  and  bet- 
ter morale  of  workers,  but  also  reduces  human  wastage,  conserves 
man  power,  increases  production,  and  is  a  factor  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  living. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  the  Bureau  of  "Workmen 's  Com- 
pensation. 

We  have  now  working  night  and  day  also  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
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ation  and  Arbitration.  This  was  organized  several  years  ago, 
the  members  of  which,  under  the  law,  are  directed  to  offer  their 
services  to  both  employer  ar;d  employes  when  labor  disputes, 
arise.  That  Bureau  is  constantly  at  your  service;  and  it  has  in 
many  instances,  been  of  mutual  benefit  to  employers  and  em- 
ployes by  aiding  in  settling  controversies  in  an  attitude  abso- 
lutely unbiased  and  unprejudiced. 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  Department,  especially  from 
the  humanitarian  standpoint,  is  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hy- 
giene and  Engineering.  That  Division  is,  in  effect,  the  expert 
consulting  branch  of  the  Department  on  research  matters  of 
safety  and  industrial  health.  It  comprises  three  industrial 
physicians,  a  civil  engineer,  a  chemical  engineer,  and  a  mechani- 
cal engineer.  Its  work  is  of  particular  value  to  the  Department 
in  formulating  regulations  for  safety,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  subtle  dangers  such  as  gases  and  fumes  on  the  human 
body,  and  in  keeping  in  close  contact  with  the  industrial 
physicians  and  surgeons  throughout  the  State  in  promoting 
interchange  of  information  on  new  and  efficient  methods  of 
treating  injured  employes.  Nine  conferences  of  industrial 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  been  held  by  that  Division  of  the 
Department  and  have  been  eminently  successful  and  productive 
of  much  good. 

The  two  Boards  of  the  Department,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  are  the  "Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  and  the  Industrial  Board. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  "Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  passes  upon  workmen's  compensation  agreements  and 
supervises  the  work  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  referees 
throughout  the  State.  To  those  referees  are  appealed  through 
claim  petitions,  compensation  cases  in  which  disputes  or  misun- 
derstandings arise  as  to  the  payment  of  compensation. 

In  the  event  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a  referee  the 
case  goes  before  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  which 
passes  on  the  appeal  and  renders  a  decision  which  is  final  unless 
a  further  appeal  be  taken  to  the  courts. 

The  Industrial  Board,  including  a  representative  citizen,  a 
representative  of  employers,  a  representative  of  employes,  and  a 
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woman  member,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  principally  to 
establish  regulations  for  safe  working  conditions  in  the  detailed 
processes  of  industry  that  would  be  too  cumbersome  to  include 
in  legislative  enactment  and  too  inflexible  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  in  industrial  processes  if  enacted  into  law 
every  two  years.  The  Governor  has  made  a  very  good  selection 
of  the  people  he  has  chosen  to  serve  on  this  Board.  We  hope  to 
gain  much  from  their  wisdom  and  judgment.  They  act,  in  a 
sense,  as  a  board  of  directors  from  the  Department. 

This  Board  is  guided  largely  in  the  formulation  of  the  codes; 
by  the  work  of  the  actuarial,  research,  and  statistical  branches 
of  the  Compensation  Bureau,  showing  what  classes  of  accidents 
occur  most  frequently  and  by  the  expert  services  of  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection  and  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 
Such  regulations,  covering  a  specific  part  of  industry  or  indus- 
trial processes  are  not,  however,  arbitrarily  enacted  by  the  In- 
dustrial Board.  A  tentative  draft  of  regulations  on  any  given 
subject  is  first  formulated  by  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  En- 
gineering in  consultation  with  expert  safety  engineers  of  great 
industrial  plants,  and  representatives  of  labor  organizations 
affected ;  and  this  tentative  draft  is  then  made  the  subject  of 
public  hearings  by  the  Industrial  Board  in  various  cities  of  the 
State,  so  that  all  interested  persons  affected  by  such  safety  stand- 
ards or  regulations  may  be  heard  and  their  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms received. 

The  Board  further  has  broad  powers  in  investigation  of  gen- 
eral industrial  conditions  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  our  Governor  made 
it  possible  for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  as  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

In  explanation  of  that  measure  it  may  be  said  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  first  of  the  states  to  start  a  program  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  soldiers  and  sailors  disabled  in  war.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  was  the  agent  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
took  this  early  action.  In  November,  1917.  a  questionnaire  was 
formulated  and  sent  to  employers  throughout  the  State.  Replies 
to- that  questionnaire  indicated  that  employers  of  Pennsylvania 
stood  ready  to  give  employment  to  approximately  50,000  dis- 
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abled  war  veterans  handicapped  by  various  types  of  disabilities. 
This  work  was  done  by  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  with  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  questionnaire  was  distributed  approximately  six  months 
before  the  National  Eehabilitation  Act  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  became  a  law  by  action  of  Congress. 
The  analyzed  results  from  these  questionnaires  were  included  in 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in 
October,  1918. 

At  the  same  time  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of  the 
Department  took  active  interest  in  rehabilitation  of  industrial 
workers  physically  disabled  by  accidents  occurring  in  their 
peaceful  pursuits.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  commutation,  or  lump  sum 
payments  of  compensation  awards  made  possible,  in  many  cases, 
the  purchase  of  artificial  legs  or  arms  for  men  who  had  suffered 
industrial  accidents,  and  in  some  cases,  even  made  possible  the 
attendance  at  specialized  schools  by  men  blinded  by  industrial 
accidents. 

When  the  1919  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  con- 
vened, the  work  of  rehabilitation  had  been  given  such  study  in 
Pennsylvania  and  such  interest  had  been  awakened  among  both 
employers  and  employes  throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the 
educational  work  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  legislative  action  in  Penn- 
sylvania, looking  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  industrial  cripples. 
The  rehabilitation  of  industrial  cripples  means  generally  the  for- 
tifying of  such  victims  of  industrial  accident  against  the  possi- 
bility of  being  permanently  dependent  upon  charity  as  a  result 
of  their  handicap.  It  also  means  that  such  men,  returned  to 
useful  work  will,  by  that  useful  activity  be  protected  from  dan- 
gerous illness,  and  also  that  the  total  production  of  manufac- 
tured materials  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  increased  by  the  useful 
efforts  of  such  rehabilitation  workers. 

Every  employer  in  Pennsylvania  can  aid  in  this  work  of  re- 
habilitation by  studying  his  plant  processes  for  operations  that 
disabled  men  can  suitably  perform  and  giving  to  the  Department 
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full  co-operation  in  its  efforts  to  restore  to  useful  effort  disabled 
victims  of  industrial  accident. 

In  summarizing,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  if 
every  business  interest  maintains  close  contact  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  learns  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  laws  and  regulations  it  must  enforce,  misun- 
derstandings and  possible  friction  will  be  entirely  eliminated 
and  the  Department  will  be  of  genuine  benefit  to  employers 
advancing  their  prosperity  as  well  as  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  employes.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce — men  who  made  this  State 
what  it  is,  many  of  you  large  corporation  men — to  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  order  to  secure  the  fullest  co-opera- 
tion. 

We  will  now  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Housing, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  R.  Babcock  is  chairman. 

HOUSING  COMMITTEE  REPORT  BY  CHAIRMAN  F.  R. 

BABCOCK. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  appi^eciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  follow 
such  an  array  of  intellectual  and  instructive  addresses  with  a 
Committee  Report  which  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  dry 
and  uninteresting  except  in  so  far  as  the  subject  embraced  may 
happen  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  in  attendance,  hence  I 
shall  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  consistency  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject  will  permit. 

The  splendid  endorsement  and  support  given  the  Chamber  by 
the  industrial  organizations  and  individuals  throughout  the 
State,  so  well  and  ably  referred  to  in  the  President's  address, 
has  placed  a  great  responsibility  upon  the  Directors  and  Execu- 
tive Officers  and  emphasizes  the  recognized  need  and  importance 
of  state  wide  activity  on  many  subjects  embracing  the  welfare 
of  the  individual,  the  community  and  the  state.  To  my  mind 
none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  housing  question  which  is 
so  commonly  couched  under  the  title  of  "Own  Your  Own 
Home." 
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The  high  cost  of  living  intensified  by  the  cost  of  high  living 
has  evidently  made  a  great  inroad  on  the  honse-building  of  the 
nation.  The  actual  need  of,  and  unprecedented  demand  for 
houses  in  different  parts  of  our  State  has  caused  the  General 
Secretary  to  bring  this  important  matter  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  their  consideration,  with  the  hope  of  devising  some 
ways  and  means,  or  methods,  whereby  the  Chamber  can  be  of 
special  service  in  this  field.  Realizing  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  if  handled  on  a  scale  that  will  do  credit  to  the 
Chamber,  and  accomplish  the  hoped  for  results,  will  in  our  large 
expenditure  of  money,  and  the  constant  consideration  and  at- 
tention of  experts  trained  along  this  particular  line,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  study  the  situation  and  make  a  report, 
with  its  recommendations,  hence  this  report. 

First,  it  seems  to  be  our  duty  to  ascertain  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  real  need  for  more  houses  and  homes,  and 
whether  a  real  interest  would  be  manifested  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  hamlets  throughout  the  State.  For  that  purpose  a  letter  of 
inquiry  was  sent  to  every  community  on  the  State  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  5,000  or  more.  Replies  show  that  88%  of  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  need  increased  hous- 
ing facilities  and  that  homes  for  more  than  100,000  families  are 
needed  immediately  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  significance  of  this  deficiency  to  the  business  prosperity 
and  growth  of  our  state  and  the  comfort  of  her  citizens  will  be 
apparent  to  any  man  who  gives  the  matter  even  a  few  moments' 
consideration. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  to  meet  just  the  immediate  needs,  it 
would  require  an  investment  of  more  than  $500,000,000  which  is 
ten  times  the  large  amount  appropriated  by  the  state  to  expend 
upon  its  three-year  program  of  good  roads  development.  In  fact 
the  apparent  demand  is  so  tremendous  that  your  Committee 
feared  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  situation  adequately  would 
require  so  large  a  force  of  experts  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  than  is  at  the  command  of  the  Chamber,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  favorable  report.  A  casual  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  at  once  develop  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  high  living 
is  manifested  in  house  and  home  building  perhaps  more  than  in 
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any  other  line.  Oftentimes  economy  is  lost  sight  of,  and  I  feel 
that  I  can  safely  venture  the  assertion  that  the  economical  loss 
is  greater  in  house  and  home  building  than  almost  anywhere 
else. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  in  any  way  reflecting  upon, 
or  criticising,  the  architects  because  I  realize  quite  fully  from 
personal  experience  that  the  ambition  and  whims  of  the  house- 
hold, if  they  be  so  called,  must  be  considered  and  they  often  re- 
sult in  the  sacrifice  of  economy  in  favor  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. 

Therefore,  in  considering  this  question,  your  Committee  has 
had  in  mind  no  drastic  changes  that  will  interfere  with  any  in- 
dustry, or  branch  thereof,  but  the  earnest  desire  to  point  out  a 
way  whereby  good,  comfortable  substantial  houses  can  be  erected 
by  those  desiring  to  do  for  an  amount  of  money  within  reason- 
able access  of  any  class.  We  feel  that  we  have  indeed  been  for- 
tunate in  finding  the  officials  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
this  work.  This  company,  in  providing  houses  for  their  men 
have  been  compelled  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  the  housing 
question  and  have  spent  years  of  time,  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  careful  research  and  thorough  investigation,  result- 
ing in  the  possession  of  plans  for  various  kinds  of  houses,  suit- 
able for  any  location  and  the  varied  topography  of  our  country, 
thus  making  them  applicable  for  almost  any  location  from  the 
most  level  land  to  that  of  the  mountain  side,  with  each  and  every 
house  reduced  through  scientific  study  to  a  point  where  it  em- 
braces the  greatest  maximum  of  efficiency  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Because  of  the  very  commendable  and  generous  attitude  of 
the  steel  corporation,  I  am  able  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Woold- 
ridge,  an  expert  on  housing  construction,  one  of  wide  and  varied 
experience,  who  will  address  you  on  this  subject.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  designedly  omitted  from  this  report  any  attempt  at 
details,  preferring  to  leave  that  field  untrammelled  for  him  to 
whom  I  very  cheerfully  yield  my  time  and  whom  I  find  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  at  this  time. 
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The  President.  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  an  address  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Wooldridge,  of  Pittsburgh,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Land  and  Housing  Department  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

THE  HOUSING  QUESTION. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Wooldridge,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Chamber :  The  Chairman  of  your  Housing  Com- 
mittee has  just  told  you  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  needs 
immediately  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  additional  dwell- 
ings. This  condition  is  probably  typical  of  every  northern  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  tremendous  size  of  this  short- 
age surely  makes  the  question  of  housing  one  of  the  most  vital 
things  which  can  be  taken  up  by  your  body.  If  you  can  show 
the  way  towards  a  solution,  or  even  a  partial  solution,  to  the 
embargo  which  has  stopped  home  building,  you  will  have  done 
not  only  a  great  national  service,  but  will  have  enabled  the  in- 
dustries of  the  State  to  establish  its  relations  with  labor  on  a  bet- 
ter basis  than  ever  before.  The  Avorkman  who  owns,  or  is  paying 
for,  his  own  home  is  rarely  a  Bolshevist. 

There  are  many  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  State  which 
are  to-day  running  at  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  their  capacity  in 
towns  where  there  is  a  deplorable  shortage  of  houses,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  "where  do  these  workmen  live?"  The 
approaching  census  of  1920  will  show  that  the  tenements  were 
never  so  overcrowded,  and  that  buildings,  which  were  never  be- 
fore classed  as  tenements,  have  become  so  overpopulated  that 
they  are  certainly  now  in  that  classification.  In  other  words,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  condition  exists  which  must  be  one  of  the 
great  contributing  causes  to  the  unrest  of  labor  which  is  appar- 
ent in  all  directions. 

It  is  true  that  the  shortage  of  homes  is  acute  for  all  classes, 
but  the  worst  condition  exists  in  the  lack  of  homes  for  the  in- 
dustrial worker,  and  if  he  can  be  adequately  provided  for,  the 
problem  will  be  90  per  cent,  solved.  It  is  impossible  to  more 
than  touch  the  high  spots  in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  will  limit  myself  to  matters  of  industrial  housing  and 
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try  to  suggest  a  few  things  which  might  be  done  by  the  State 
Chamber  uf  Commerce. 

First  of  all,  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  in  the  building 
trades  we  are  unquestionably  on  a  new  price  level  and  every 
business  man  in  the  State  should  face  this  fact  squarely.  When 
we  talk  reverently  of  the  prices  of  1913-1914,  we  are  speaking  of 
the  dead.  The  man  who  wants  to  build  his  own  home  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  the  house  which  cost  $4,000  four  years  ago, 
will  cost  to-day  over  $7,000.  The  prospective  builders  of  the 
State  since  the  Armistice,  have  made  an  unexampled  attack  upon 
prices  through  their  waiting  attitude,  and  yet  the  cost  of  build- 
ing is  higher  to-day  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  Therefore,  this 
body  can  certainly  help  to  bring  home  the  fact  to  every  business 
man  in  the  State  that  in  the  building  trades  we  are  on  a  new 
high  price  level  and  that  we  are  going  to  stay  there  without  very 
much  change  for  some  years  to  come.  As  soon  as  this  view  is  ac- 
cepted a  large  number  of  houses  is  certain  to  be  built.  This  cov- 
ers the  case  of  the  man  who  has  the  money  and  wants  to  build, 
but  is  hesitating  in  the  hope  that  present  costs  will  be  lowered. 

I  wish  now  to  present  the  case  of  the  man  who  wants  to  own 
a  home  but  who  lacks  the  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
required  by  the  bank  which  lends  him  the  money.  Recently,  one 
of  the  large  manufacturers  of  the  State  offered  the  following 
plan  to  its  employees: 

They  agreed  to  help  the  employee  select  a  suitable  lot,  and 
have  their  real  estate  department  buy  it  for  him  at  a  fair  price. 
They  then  let  him  select  his  own  plans  from  a  number  from 
which  they  had  already  built,  and  he  thus  gets  expert  advice  in 
the  type  of  house  he  needs.  Then,  they  have  their  purchasing 
department  buy  all  the  material,  and  their  engineering  depart- 
ment supervise  the  actual  building.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
pany will  build  him  the  kind  of  a  house  he  wants,  and  charge  him 
with  the  cost  thereof.  His  plans  cost  nothing,  and  the  Company 
will  make  it  their  business  to  insure  his  getting  one  hundred 
cents  value  for  every  dollar  expended.  The  employee  signs  a 
contract  in  which  he  agrees  to  pay  down  a  minimum  of  10  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent.,  and  to  pay  off  the  balance  monthly  in  ten 
years,  with  interest  charges  on  deferred  payments  of  5  per  cent. 
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The  significant  thing  in  this  scheme  is  that  the  Company  was 
swamped  with  applications  as  soon  as  the  plan  was  announced, 
and  the  first  payments  offered  averaged  above  15  per  cent.  The 
Company  really  assumes  very  little  risk  in  this  transaction  as 
they  retain  title  to  the  property  until  it  is  all  paid  for,  and  they 
are  careful  in  making  contracts  only  with  selected  employees. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employee  is  satisfied  because  he  knows 
he  is  getting  expert  service  from  the  Company  in  every  depart- 
ment and  his  house  is  costing  him  very  considerably  less  than  he 
could  hope  to  build  alone. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  plan  cannot  be  applied  to  a  com- 
munity.   Suppose  the  manufacturing  town  of  X   —  is 

short  400  houses.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  appoints  a 
careful  analysis  and  discloses  that  this  shortage  is  divided  up 
possibly  as  follows : 

The  A  Steel  Company,   

The  B  Manufacturing  Company,  . . . 

The  0  Foundry  Company,   

The  D  Supply  Company,   

The  F  Power  and  Light  Company,  . 
The  G  Department  Store  

These  concerns  are  brought  together  and  organized  into  a 
Land  &  Building  Company,  each  concern  subscribing  to  as 
much  stock  as  it  will  take  to  relieve  its  own  housing  shortage. 
They  each  contribute  the  services  of  their  several  departments 
as  can  be  best  used.  For  instance,  the  A  Steel  Company  its 
Purchasing  Department,  the  B  Manufacturing  Company  its 
Engineering  Department,  etc.  No  dividends  will  be  p^id  and 
in  ten  or  twewe  years  the  money  loaned  will  all  be  paid  b'ick, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  town  has  built  its  four  hundred 
houses,  each  one  of  which  is  owned  by  a  satisfied  workman. 
If  desirable,  the  Company  can  shorten  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract with  the  employee  by  turning  it  over  to  any  local  bank 
on  a  straight  mortgage  as  soon  as  40%  or  50%  his  been  paid 
off  on  the  cost  of  the  house  and  lot.  There  is  nothing  especially 
original  about  this  plan  as  I  understand  it  is  being  tried  out 
in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New  York. 


150  houses 
125  houses 
75  houses 
25  houses 
15  houses 
10  houses 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  help  the  situation  in  still 
another  way.  It  can  assemble  all  the  best  existing  plans  for 
workmen's  houses.  These  should  be  classified,  estimates  made, 
and  the  whole  made  availabl  for  vis  by  any  group  of  business 
men  in  the  State.  Many  good  plans  are  now  available.  The 
United  States  Government  has  issued  a  great  many,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  these  can  be  supplemented  by  plans  which 
have  been  made  by  manufacturing  corporations  for  their  own 
employees.  All  these  plans  should  be  examined  carefully  by 
a  Hoxising  Expert  as  I  have  found  that  many  of  the  houses 
built  during  the  war,  are  far  from  suitable  for  the  average 
workman.  The  designer,  in  his  endeavor  to  get  the  lowest- 
priced  house,  frequently  plans  rooms  which  are  sadly  inadequate 
for  the  workmen's  furniture.  The  bed  rooms,  in  addition  to 
having  a  closet,  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  double  bed, 
a  cbest  of  drawers  or  dresser,  several  chairs,  and  these  must 
be  placed  without  interference  with  windows,  doors,  hot-air 
register  and  electric  light  switch.  The  average  workman  does 
not  know  what  a  single  bed  looks  like,  and  next  to  the  kitchen 
stove,  his  double  beds  are  the  most  important  piece  of  furniture 
he  owns. 

The  kitchen  is  another  room  which  is  frequently  made  too 
small.  The  majority  of  workmen,  whether  earning  $5.00  or 
$20.00  per  day,  will  eat  in  his  kitchen,  and  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  kitchens  built  during  the  war  where  this  was  made 
almost  impossible.  He  insists  on  having  a  dining  room  also, 
but  it  is  only  used  as  such  on  tate  occasions.  In  addition  to 
the  kitcen  range  and  sink,  the  room  must  have  wall  space  for 
a  kitchen  case,  a  fair-sized  table,  and  a  refrigerator,  unless 
there  is  space  for  the  latter  on  the  rear  porch. 

Another  piece  of  furniture  owned  by  almost  every  workman 
is  a  piano,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  frequently  this  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  houses  built  during  the  war.  I  recently  in- 
spected twenty-five  new  houses  and  in  twenty-four  of  them 
there  was  no  space  for  a  piano  without  covering  up  a  window 
or  the  hot-air  register. 

The  vegetable  cellar  is  also  an  important  detail  of  the  work- 
man's house  which  is  usually  forgotten.    It  is  one  of  the  things 
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which  really  helps  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  as  in  it  he 
stores  for  months  the  truck  which  his  family  raises  in  their 
little  garden  patch.  It  is  not  an  expensive  thing,  and  simply 
consists  of  partitioning  off  a  dark  corner  of  the  cellar  with  tile 
or  brick  walls,  closing  the  doorway  with  a  tight  fitting  door, 
and  providing  outside  ventilation  through  a  2"  screened  vent 
pipe. 

There  is  some  danger  that  a  particular  type  of  house  may 
be  so  popular  that  if  it  is  repeated  too  often  in  one  community, 
it  will  become  monotonous.  For  this  reason,  every  good  floor 
plan  should  have  several  possible  variations  in  the  exterior. 
For  instance,  we  have  one  very  popular  six-room  house  which 
has  thirteen  different  possible  exteriors,  but  in  each  the  floor 
plan  is  identical  so  that  this  possible  monotony  can  easily  be 
controlled. 

I  only  speak  of  these  things  to  illuminate  the  importance  of 
a  careful  examination  of  all  plans  before  the  Chamber  puts 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  them  in  case  it  should  adopt  some 
.such  plan  as  I  have  suggested. 

Undoubtedly  the  lowest  cost  house  which  can  be  built  is  the 
row,  multiple,  or  terrace  type,  with  solid  masonry  walls  be- 
tween each  dwelling.  I  find  that  in  most  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  sale  of  the  individual 
house  in  a  row  of  this  sort,  and  I  believe  that  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  can  do  much  towards  the  removal  of  this 
idea.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  prejudice  does  not 
exist  and  frequently  the  different  houses  in  a  row  with  party 
walls  are  owned  by  separate  individuals.  This  type  of  house 
in  comparison  with  the  detached  type  offers  some  advantages  in 
addition  to  its  low  cost.  As  an  actual  fact,  there  is  more 
privacy  to  be  obtained  if  you  have  a  solid,  unbroken  wall 
between  you  and  your  neighbor,  than  if  the  two  houses  are 
separated  by  the  usual  open  passageway  with  the  side  windows 
in  each  house  opposite  each  other,  making  it  possible  to  look 
from  one  house  into  the  adjoining  one.  Furthermore,  this 
areaway  between  detached  houses,  if  they  are  closely  built  as 
is  the  usual  practice  in  industrial  communities,  is  frequently 
dark  and  unsanitary.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  any  lawn 
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in  such  a  place,  and  the  houses  will  be  benefited  if  they  were 
set  tight  together  with  a  solid  wall  between  them.  Also,  the 
terrace  type  house  with  several  dwellings  therein  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  better  architectural  treatment  than  in  the  small 
detached  house  because  the  total  mass  is  greater  and  better  lines 
and  proportions  can  be  obtained.  This  is  especially  true  if 
some  dwellings  of  this  type  can  be  interspersed  in  the  same 
community  with  the  small  detached  house.  I  will  later  show 
you  some  photographs  of  such  houses  which  are  very  popular 
with  the  tenants  occupying  them.  They  are  only  two  rooms 
in  depth  so  that  ample  light  and  ventilation  is  obtained  from 
the  front  and  rear.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  valid 
reason  as  to  why  it  should  be  difficult  to  sell  ouses  of  this  type 
if  some  steps  were  taken  twoards  educating  the  people  as  t) 
their  many  advantages. 

If  a  home  building  campaign  is  to  be  started,  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  many  concerns  employing  labor,  who  will  wish 
to  build  workingmen's  homes  and  retain  title  to  them,  rent- 
ing them  only  to  their  employees,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
most  economical  house  to  build  and  manage  is  the  row  type  and 
duplex  type  house.  We  have  built  a  great  many  double  duplex 
houses,  each  building  housing  four  families  on  two  floors,  and 
so  arranged  that  each  family  has  its  own  section  of  yard,  its 
own  front  porch,  and  so  designed  as  to  insure  te  greatest 
amount  of  privacy.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  a  separate 
heating  furncie  and  cellar  for  each  of  the  four  families,  and 
we  have  so  arranged  the  stairways  to  these  cellars  that  each 
family  has  inside  private  access  to  its  individual  cellar.  This 
feature  has  been  of  immense  value  in  lessening  friction  be- 
tween the  occupants. 

Tn  view  of  the  unusual  shortage  of  houses,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  will  be  a  home  building  campaign,  which  will  affect 
every  part  of  the  State,  and  on  account  of  the  present  high 
covst  of  building,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  these  houses  will  be 
built  as  cheaply  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  there  is  great 
danger  that  many  undesirable  types  of  houses  will  be  exploited. 
At  the  present  time,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  adequate 
or  comprehensive  housing  law,  which  is  almost  a  necessity  to 
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meet  the  emergency  which  is  sure  to  develop.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature,  a  housing  law  was  introduced,  but 
i  twas  defeated  in  Committee  because  it  scorned  to  be  too 
drastic  and  inflexible,  although  it  contained  many  admirable., 
features.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  this  time  to  draft  a  housing  law  which  will  meet  this 
emergency  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Legislature  will  not  again  con- 
vene in  regular  session  until  1921,  but  if  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion could  be  drawn  at  once  and  copies  distributed  through- 
out the  State,  the  various  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and, 
Boards  of  Trade  could  use  their  influence  to  have  its  provi- 
sions complied  with  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  would 
have  it  enacted  as  a  statute.  The  drafting  of  a  law  of  this- 
sort  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  this  body  should  be  better  able 
to  push  a  project  through  to  completion  than  any  other  or- 
ganization that  we  have.  Incidentally,  this  plan  would  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  develop  any  weaknesses  which  such  a 
law  might  contain  so  that  by  1921  we  should  be  able  to  present 
an  act  which  would  be  fair  to  everyone  but  which  would  give 
us  the  kind  of  home  conditions  which  are  most  desirable. 

In  closing  and  on  behalf  of  your  Committee  on  Housing,  I 
wish  to  make  the  following  recommendation: 

That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  establish 
under  its  said  Committee,  a  Bureau  of  Housing,  and  that  this 
Bureau  be  authorized  to  undertake  the  following  work : 

(1)  To  collect  and  classify  from  all  sources  such  useful  plans. 

specificatoins,  and  other  information  relative  to  hous- 
ing as  are  available,  and  to  make  this  data  necessib'.e 
to  the  constituents  of  this  body. 

(2)  To  prepare  itself  to  render  every  possible  assistance  to 

any  community  which  desires  to  undertake  a  Home 
Owning  development  as  a  community. 

(3)  To  undertake  the  project  of  preparing  an  adequate  hous- 

ing law  which  shall  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  regular  session. 

Dr.  George  Woodward,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  Mr.  Wooldridge's  attention  to  the  type  of  house  L 
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have  built  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  seems  to  me  would  be 
adaptable  for  his  usage,  a  double  house  abutting  on  two  streets, 
and  instead  of  showing  the  rear  of  the  house  we  put  up  these 
twin  double  houses  so  that  they  are  side  by  side  and  back  to  back. 
Naturally,  you  would  think  they  are  very  hot  in  summer;  but 
the  answer  is  that  the  people  sublet  these  houses  for  the  summer, 
.and  they  cannot  be  very  hot.  They  have  two  baths  and  five 
sleeping  rooms,  and  they  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  monot- 
onous row  of  houses.  I  think  Mr.  Wooldridge  would  be  inter- 
ested in  these  houses. 

Mr.  Wooldridge.  I  am  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Babcock.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  the 
following  resolution : 

Whereas,  There  is  great  need  of  more  houses  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  State,  and  investigation  develops  the  fact  that 
many  plans,  records  and  information  are  available  from  various 
sources,  whiches  makes  it  possible  for  the  Chamber  to  render  val- 
uable assistance  to  its  constituents. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Housing  be  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Directors  with  full 
power  to  act. 

The  President.  This  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  which  is  about  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering resolutions  submitted. 

This  completes  the  papers  on  particular  subjects  which  were 
to  be  presented  at  this  meeting,  an  dbefore  we  come  to  adjourn- 
ment we  will  proceed  to  the  holding  of  a  business  meeting.  The 
first  business  will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Babcock,  Chairman.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  Fol- 
lowing our  practice,  we  have  nominated  such  men  as  have  re- 
cently been  elected  to  the  board  by  the  board  of  trustees.  You 
will  appreciate  that  we  have  been  going  through  this  period  of 
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organization  and  the  board  has  had  to  fill  vacancies,  and  it  has 
been  our  aim  and  dlesire  through  the  recommendations  of  the 
local  Chambers  to  pick  men  best  fitted  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
our  duty  at  this  time,  therefore,  to  nominate  directors  for  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  and  beside  to  fill  the  vacancies.  The  following 
names  are  submitted  for  your  consideration : 

Directors  for  Term  of  Four  Years. 

B.  Dawson  Coleman, 
Archibald  Johnston, 
P.  M.  Kirby, 

D.  Shelley  Kloss,, 
Harry  B.  McDowell, 
George  Nicholson, 
George  S.  Oliver, 

E.  J.  Poole, 
D.  E.  Tracy, 
Ernest  T.  Trigg. 

Directors  for  Term  of  One  Year  to 
Fill  Vacancies. 

James  Cochran, 

J.  Benjamin  Dimmick, 

D.  F.  Rinn. 

J.  M,  Murdock 

There  is  one  vacancy  still  to  be  filled,  and  we  are  ambitions  to 
fill  that  vacancy  with  a  prominent  agriculturist;  and  while  we 
hoped  to  offer  you  a  nomination,  we  have  not  fully  determined 
upon  the  best  man,  and,  therefore,  recommend  that  one  vacancy 
be  left  open  for  the  board  to  fill  at  its  discretion. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  names  offered  by  the 
nomination  Committee.    Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

A  Delegate.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  those  names  placed 
in  nomination  by  the  Nomination  Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  cast  the  ballot  and  the  ballot  and  the  per- 
sons named  were  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected. 

The  President.  The  Resolutions  Committee  has  not  yet  re- 
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turned.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  we  a  partial  report  so  far  as  the 
committee  has  gone? 

(The  Secretary  reported  that  the  committee  was  not  yet  ready 
to  report.) 

The  President.  "While  we  are  waiting  for  the  Resolutions 
Committee  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion personally  to  each  one  of  you  for  the  interest  which  you 
have  shown  in  his  organization  and  for  the  trouble  which  you 
have  taken  to  come  to  Harrisburg  at  this  particularly  busy  sea- 
son of  the  year  to  attend  this  annual  meeting.   I  believe  that  the 
character  of  the  meeting  has  been  such  as  to  repay  all  of  us  for 
the  inconvenience  which  it  may  have  involved  in  participating 
in  it.    Personally,  I  feel  a  high  degree  of  gratification  at  the 
splendid  character  of  the  papers  which  have  been  presented  and 
to  the  close  attention  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  those  who 
have  been  attending  the  meetings ;  and  particularly  do  I  feel 
gratified  at  the  extremely  enjoyable  speeches  that  were  given  to 
us  by  the  Governor,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  and  by  Mr.  Culkins  at  the 
banquet  last  night.    So  I  think  Ave  may  consider  this  meeting 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  greater  usefulness  for  this  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.    It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that  the  necessity  for  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  bodies  inter- 
ested in  the  State  long  ago. 

There  is  one  phase  of  its  work  which  is  close  to  my  heart,  and 
that  is  the  assistan r-r  and  eo-operation  which  it  can  giver  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  I  do  not  believe  Pennsylva- 
nia is  at  all  behind  the  other  Eastern  States  in  its  agriculture, 
I  would  not  believe  that  for  a  moment ;  and  I  know  something 
of  the  agriculture  in  other  Eastern  States.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  we  are  facing  at  this  time  is  the  question 
of  sufficient  food  production  and  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance improving  the  conditions  of  marketing. 

We  will  now  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions : 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Walker,  Chairman.  In  making  this  report,  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  a  unanimous  report. 

The  Chairman  then  read  Resolution  No.  1  as  follows : 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  unanimously 
demand  that  these  United  States  should  forthwith  return  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  "that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation." 

We  earnestly  urge  our  people  to  consider  well  its  fundamental 
right  and  what  its  loss  would  mean  to  the  nation  and  its  hopeful 
youth. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  read  Resolution  No.  2  as  follows: 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Comemrce  in  Annual 
Meeting  assembled  recognizes  that  the  present  strike  of  workers 
in  the  steel  trade  and  threatened  demands  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry probably  marks  the  pivotal  point  in  the  constant  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  the  industrial  unrest  which 
pervades  the  country. 

We  commend  the  splendid  utterance  of  his  Excellency,  Hon. 
William  C.  Sproul,  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  enjoining 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

We  support  the  position  of  the  steel  manufacturers  in  defend- 
ing the  right  of  all  workers  to  earn  their  livelihood  unmolested, 
and  in  maintaining  this  right  to  deal  with  their  employes  with- 
out the  interference  of  outsiders. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  controversy  may  be  adjusted  with- 
out political  interference. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  read  Resolution  No.  3  as  follows : 
Whereas  The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
received  the  resolution  presented  by  the  Scranton  Board  of 
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Trade  in  regard  to  mine  caving  and  have  heard  the  statement  of 
representatives  of  Scranton  and  other  communities,  expressing 
their  viewpoints. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  mine  cave  problem  in  Pennsylvania,  and  report 
not  later  than  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  read  Resolution  No.  4  as  follwos: 
Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
give  their  hearty  support  to  the  development  of  waterways 
throughout  the  country  and  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
delegates  to  the  convention  called  by  the  Mississippi  to  Atlantic 
Internal  Waterways  Committee  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
2  and  3,  1919. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unai- 
mously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  read  Resolution  No.  5  as  follows 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  meeting 
assembled  declares  that  all  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  food 
production  should  be  based  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
returns  to  capital  invested  in  agriculture  should  be  equal  to  the 
returns  to  capital  invested  in  other  industry  and  business,  and 
that  prices  of  farm  products  should  be  sufficient  to  assure  pro- 
duction and  to  pay  wages  essential  to  that  end. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  read  Resolution  No.  6  as  follows: 
Whereas,  There  is  great  need  of  more  houses  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  State  and  investigation  develops  the  fact  that 
many  plans,  records,  and  information  are  available  from  various 
sources,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Chamber  to  render  valu- 
able assistance  to  its  constituents. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
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on  Housing  be  referred  to  the  new  board  of  directors  with  full 
power  to  act. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  this  resolution  was  unai- 
mouscly  adopted. 

Mr.  Howard  B.  French,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  my  privilede  to  be  present  with  you  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  I  did  not  reach  here  until  late  last  evening.  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  any  one  offered  a  resolution  on  Americanism. 

The  President.  Did  you  not  hear  the  eloquent  address  of  Mr. 
Gilbert? 

Mr.  French.  I  was  not  here. 

The  President.  It  was  a  very  effective  address. 

Mi.  French.  I  merely  thought  some  action  should  be  taken 
by  this  organization. 

The  President.  The  Chair  will  entertain  any  resolution  that 
is  submitted. 

Mr.  French.  I  have   none  to  offer. 

Mr.  Frank.  J.  Lanahan,  Pittsburgh.  The  Committee  on  Keso- 
lutions  thought  it  was  better  to  take  no  formal  action  at  this 
time ;  we  thought  we  better  wait  a  little  longer,  and  we  will  then 
have  something  to  present,  so  that  there  will  be  no  dissatisfaction 
when  that  time  comes. 

The  President.  I  would  say  for  the  information  of  the  gentle- 
man over  here  that,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  address,  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  premature  at  this  time. 

There  is  another  matter  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  I  am  in- 
formed that  certain  members  have  expressed  a  desire  for  infor- 
mation as  to  why  vacancies  have  been  filled  for  only  ten  members 
of  the  Board  out  of  forty.  There  are  five  vacancies.  The 
by-laws  provide  for  four  classes  of  ten  members.  The  terms 
of  ten  members  expire  annually  each  year.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  elect  or  re-elect  ten  members,  together  with  any 
vacancies  which  have  occurred.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are 
called  upon  to  elect  ten  regular  members  and  to  fill  five  vacancies. 
Is  there  any  other  business  to  be  brought  before  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  S.  F.  Heckert,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  President,  it  has  not 
been  my  privilege,  sir,  to  be  largely  associated  with  yon  or 
your  board  of  directors  in  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
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you  men  have  done  during  your  administration.  But  it  has  been 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  sit  with  you  on  the  Resolutions  Committee ; 
and,  while  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  be  any  keener  insight  and  un- 
derstanding than  other  men,  I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  to  all 
present  that  the  success  of  this  organization  depends  very  largely 
upon  Mr.  Johnson  and  those  closely  associated  with  him,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very,  very  little  of  us  to  say  to  Mr.  Johnson 
and  those  who  have  been  working  with  him  just  a  word  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  appreciation.  Therefore,  I  would  enter- 
tain a  motion  that  the  thanks  of  this  organization  at  this  time  be 
extended  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  co-workers. 

Mr.  President,  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  to  the 
effect  that  this  organization  extend  to  you  and  those  with  you  in 
this  organization  a  vote  of  thanks,  and,  therefore,  I  say  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  convention,  all  in  favor  please  rise. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  I  very  greatly  appreciate  the 
good  will  that  prompted  this  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Heekert 
in  moving  and  you  gentlemen  in  voting  this  kindly  expression 
of  your  feeling. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Foss  for  me  to  state  that 
all  the  arrangements  for  this  annual  meeting  have  been  made  by 
him ;  the  whole  thing  has  been  carried  out  by  him  during  my 
absence  in  Vermont,  and  I  contributed  little  to  the  actual  ar- 
rangements for  this  meeting.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  T  want  you 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Poss 
and  those  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  Foss.  Mr.  President,  that  is  ver  nice,  indeed  ;  I  thank 
you. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before 
the  meeting?  If  not,  this  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Chamber  of  Commerce  stands  adjourned  sin  die. 

Whereupon,  at  11.45  a 'clock  A.  M.,  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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